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In our last publication we gave a brief notice of the great measure 
of Parliamentary Reform, introduced into the House of Commons, 
on the Ist of March, by Lord John Russell, as the official organ 
of his Majesty’s ministers. This important subject having occu- 
pied the almost exclusive attention of the country since its intro- 
duction, and its merits and bearings-having been so fully and 
ably discussed -by the public journals, it will be unnecessary for 
us here to add more on the general question, than a mere outline 
of its leading features. But it is our intention, as in duty bound, 
to enter more at large on the provisions of the measure, with re- 
spect to its operation in that part of the kingdom, in which most 
of our readers are peculiarly interested. 


The whole measure was laid before the last parliament, by means 
of three Bills. The first of these, and * the bill” on which the 
general debates arose, is intituled ‘‘a Bill to amend the Represen- 
tation of the People in England and Wales:” there is a similar 
bill for Scotland ; and a third for Ireland. 


The bill begins by reciting, that ‘‘ It is expedient to take effec- 
tual measures for correcting divers abuses that have long prevailed 
in the choice of members to serve in the Commons House of Par- 
liament, and to deprive many inconsiderable places of the right of 
returning members.” And accordingly, by the first clause or 
section, it is intended to enact, ‘‘ that certain boroughs, enumerated 
in schedule (A) to the bill annexed, shall cease to return members 
to parliament ;” and by the next clause, “that certain boroughs, 
enumerated in schedule (B), shall return one member, and no 
more.” These two clauses, together with the third, (which takes 
two members from Weymouth,) are the disfranchising clauses 
which have excited so much discussion. According to the last 
arrangement, as announced to parliament by Lord John Russell, 
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on the 18th of April, it is intended to include in schedule (A) fifty- 
five boroughs, returning altogether 109 members ; and in schedule 
(B), according to the same arrangement, 44 boroughs ; thus 
making, (with the 2 members to be taken from Weymouth,) the 
total reduction amount to 155 members. 


The boroughs in schedule (A) contained a population under 
2000 in the year 1821, according to the parliamentary census 
then taken; and those in schedule (B) under 4000, according to 
the same census: and they are all situated in England. 


Certain provisions in the bill satisfy that part of its preamble, 
which recites the expediency ‘to grant the privilege of returning 
members to serve in the Commons House of Parliament, to large, 
populous, and wealthy towns, and to increase the number of 
knights of the shire.” 


With this view, it is to be enacted, ‘‘that certain towns enume- 
rated and described in schedule (C), shall each return two mem- 
bers; and that the towns enumerated in schedule (D) shall each 
return one member.” 


According to the last arrangement, (to which we have before 
alluded,) thirteen towns and districts are to be included in schedule 
(C), which will, therefore, return twenty-six members; and 
schedule (D) is, we believe, to comprise twenty-four towns: thus 
contributing altogether, by both of these schedules, fifty new 
members. 


The places enumerated in schedule (C) contained respectively, a 
population exceeding 20,000, according to the 1821 census, and 
those in schedule (D) above 10,000: and these are, likewise, all 
situated in England. 


Wales is to retain all its present representatives, and two others 
are to be added to their number. It is to be enacted, “that the 
towns of Swansea, Loughor, Neath, Aberavon, and Kenfig, shall 
be taken as one borough, and shall return one member to serve in 
parliament; and that no person, by reason of any right accruing 
in any of the places last named, shall have any vote in the election 
of members for the borough of Cardiff; and that the votes shall in 
such elections be taken, at the town or place within which the 
persons having the right of voting shall severally reside, by the 
mayor or other municipal officer of such town or place, who shall 
transmit the poll taken before him to the portreeve of Swansea, 
who shall be the returning officer of the said borough.” 


With respect to the increase in the number of county repre- 
sentatives, two additional members are to be given to every county 
which exceeded in population 150,000 in 1821, (with the exception 
of Middlesex, which will be otherwise fully represented); and this 
will empower Yorkshire for the future to return six representatives ; 
and twenty-six counties enumerated in schedule (H) to return four 
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each; and, by the last arrangement, eight other counties, namely, 
Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, Cambridgeshire, Dorsetshire, Here- 
fordshire, Hertfordshire, and Oxfordshire, with the Welsh county 
of Glamorgan, (each of which contained a population of above 
100,000 in 1821,) are to be allowed to return one additional mem- 
ber respectively. And the Isle of Wight is to be entitled to choose 
one representative. 


The above provisions will add sixty-three members to the count 
representation, which will make, with the fifty-one new borough 
members before referred to, (including the member for Swansea) 
altogether 114 new members, towards balancing the account of the 
disfranchising clauses ; by which we have seen that 155 members 
for small boroughs are to be reduced. As, by the bills for Ireland 
and Scotland, five new members are to be granted to each of those 
portions of the kingdom, it will be perceived that the total reduc- 
tion meditated, according to the arrangement last made, amounts 
to thirty-one members. 


Thus, therefore, there is to be an addition of only one new 
member to the borough representation of Wales; but several 
places in the Principality not hitherto contributing to the return 
of either of its representatives, are, by the bill, empowered to 
exercise that high privilege. And we may here, by the way, re- 
mark, that the system of allowing several small boroughs to con- 
tribute to the return of a joint representative, which system has so 
long been advantageously practised in Wales, might, perhaps, with 
equal advantage, be extended to certain districts of England. 


The selection of new contributories for the Welsh boroughs, ap- 
pears to have been, in most instances, very judiciously made. 
The clause which grants the addition, enacts, ‘‘ That each of the 
places named in schedule (F) shall have @ share in the election of 
burgesses to serve in parliament, for the shire town, or borough, 
to which such place is annexed in the said schedule (F); and that 
every person having the right of voting in any of the said places, 
shall and may give his vote in respect thereof at the place in which 
he resides, before the mayor or other chief officer of the place, who 
shall transmit the poll taken before him, to the returning officer of 
the shire town, or borough, to which such place may be joined for 
the purposes of election.” 


The following is the schedule referred to: 


ScuEepDuce (F). 


Places sharing in the Shire Town, or princi- | Places sharing in the Shire Town, or princi- 
election of Burgesses. pal Borough. election of Burgesses. pal Borough, 
Beaumaris, Aberstwith . ? 
— ; county of Anglesey:| Lampeter, and ¢ Cardigan. 
Adpar § 
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264 The Reform Bill, 
Places sharing in the Shire Town or princi- Places sharing in the Shire Town, or princi- 
election of Burgesses. pal Borough. election of Burgesses. pal Borough. 
Lianelly . . Caermarthen. Llanidloes . 
Pwllheli Welsh Pool ” 
Newin Machynleth ontgomery. 
Conway Carnarvon. Lianfylling . 
Bangor . . Newtown 
Ruthin. . ? m ag vere ee d 
Holt . ° enbigh. t. David’s . ; — 
Wrexham . § | Fishguard . § Haverfordwest. 
Rhyddlan ) oa Haven 
Overton : enby ° : 
Carwis ; [ Flint W iston ~ § Pembroke. 
Caergonly ; ’ Knighton. 
Holywell. | Rhayadar. Y 
ae Kevinleece . Radnor. 
Liandaff . . Knucklas. § 
Cowbridge . Cardiff, Presteign . 
MerthyrTydvil county of Gla- 
Aberdare. morgan. 
Liantrissant . 





We will now proceed to examine the changes which will thus 
take place with respect to the contributory boroughs : 


Beaumaris has, for a length of time, been reduced to the piti- 
ful character of a close borough; and the addition to it of the 
improving town of Holyhead, will tend much to raise its political 
importance. 


On the first return of members from Wales, in the reign of 
Henry VIII., Newborough, now a decayed village, was the county 
town of Anglesey ; and Beaumaris then joined with it in the return 
of a representative ; but Newborough being exempted by an act of 
parliament in the reign of Edward VI. from the payment of the 
members, the privilege was limited to the borough of Beaumaris, 
which has, from that period, returned a representative alone. 
There are no entries on the parliamentary journals of any dispute 
on the subject until the reign of Queen Anne; when, in 1709, a 
petition was read of certain burgesses, both of Newborough and 
Beaumaris, complaining of an undue return of Henry Bertie, esq., 
the aggregate majority of the burgesses of both boroughs having 
voted for Sir Arthur Owen. 


We then find the following among the entries: 


“* March 18th, 1709. It was reported from the committee of 
privileges and elections, that the counsel for the petitioners alleged 
the right of election of burgesses for this borough to be in the 
mayor, bailiffs, and burgesses in general, of the boroughs of Beau- 
maris and Newborough. 


‘* They first read the statute of the 27th of Henry VIII., which 
enacts, * That every borough which is a shire town within the 
dominion of Wales (except Merioneth,) shall choose one burgess ; 
and the burgesses’ fees shall be gathered as well of the boroughs 
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as they be burgesses of, as of all other the ancient boroughs 
within the same.’ 


‘Read also the statute of the 35th of the same reign, which 
enacts, ‘That the burgesses of all the boroughs which shall be 
contributory to the payment of the burgesses’ wages of the said 
shire towns, shall have like voice and authority to elect, name, and 
choose the burgesses of the said shire towns, as the burgesses of 
every the said shire towns have or used to have.’”’ 


Counsel alleged, that Newborough was a shire town till the reign of 
Edward VI., and read the statutes of the 2d and 3d of Edward VI., 
for keeping the sessions and county days for Anglesey at Beauma- 
ris; which, after appointing the great sessions, shire, or county 
days, and sessions of the peace, to be held at Beaumaris, dis- 
charged the borough of Newborough from payment of the wages 
to the burgesses returned for Beaumaris; which exemption they 
insisted was given for the removal of the county court to Beau- 
maris. 


‘* Read also a charter of 17 Edward II., whereby it appeared, 
that Newborough was then a corporation. 


‘‘ For Mr. Bertie it was insisted, that the right was in the 
mayor, bailiff, and capital burgesses of Beaumaris only ; and that 
Newborough was not now a corporation: for, although they had a 
charter of 17 Edward II., yet the last charter, which superseded 
all those previously granted, was in the 15th Henry VIII.; and 
this last-mentioned charter was surrendered the year following. 


** Read the statutes of 2d and 3d Edward VI., reciting, that the 
great sessions, &c. had been held for 250 years at Beaumaris, and 
had been removed, above forty-five years before, to Newborough, 
upon a false representation to Henry VII.; and that because the 
village of Newborough was not fit for the said purposes, the said 
courts were to be removed back to Beaumaris; and the counsel 
insisted, that as the surrender of the charter determined the cor- 
poration, so the statute, by absolving them from the payment of 
the burgesses’ wages, determined their right of voting for mem- 
bers of parliament for the said borough. 


‘* Read also a charter of Queen Elizabeth, whereby the right of 
election of a burgess for this borough was vested in the mayor, 
two bailiffs, and twenty-one capital burgesses; and also, the 
return of a burgess in the 39th Elizabeth, in which case they 
appeared to have elected in pursuance thereof.” 


Upon the whole, the committee was of opinion, 


‘¢ That the right of election of a burgess to serve in parliament 
for this borough was in the mayor, bailiffs, and capital burgesses 
of Beaumaris only. 
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‘ That Henry Bertie, esq. was duly elected for the said 
borough; to which the house agreed.” 

At a subsequent period, the question was again mooted, and 
several petitions were again presented on the subject : but in 1729 
we find a resolution of the committee, which confirmed the one 
previously made as to the exclusive right of Beaumaris; and that 
town, or rather its corporation, has ever since continued to mono- 
polize it. 

‘« By these decisions the people of Beaumaris were deprived of the 
right of voting, as well as those of Newborough; and this right 
became vested ina select body of twenty-four individuals. 


Carpican will not be affected by the bill with respect to its 
contributory boroughs; as Aberystwith, Llampeter, and Adpar, 


have long maintained an exclusive right to join in the return of 


its member; although, formerly, Tregaron laid claim to a partici- 
pation, as is proved by the following resolutions of the committee 
of privileges : 

‘* May 7th, 1730. Resolved, That the burgesses of the bo- 
rough of Tregaron have nota right to vote in the election for the 
town of Cardigan. 


‘“ Resolved, That the right of election is mm the burgesses at 
large of Cardigan, Aberystwith, Llampeter, and Adpar, only.” 


CaerMARTHEN has hitherto enjoyed the exclusive privilege of 
returning its own representative; but the addition to it of the 
very improving town of Llanelly, which has, in a commercial point 
of view, & common interest with Caermarthen, cannot but tend to 
their mutual advantage. 


Carnarvon has hitherto been joined, in the return of its mem- 
bers, by Pwilhely, Nevin, Conway, and Criccieth, It will be seen, 
that, in heu of Criccieth, the city of Bangor is hereafter to 
contribute. 


We have before observed, that the operation of disfranchise- 
ment does not extend to any of the members at present returned 
by Wales. The same observation will also apply to all the contri- 
butory boroughs at present participating with the chief towns in 
the return of their representatives with only one exception, or 
rather apparent exception. By one of the clauses in the bill it is 
to be enacted, “that no person shall have the right of voting at 
the election of members to serve for the town of Carnarvon, in 
respect of any supposed right of voting in the place called Cric- 
cieth,” 

This is, we repeat, only an apparent exception to the general 
rule maintained in preserving the Welsh boroughs, as the little 
town of Criccieth has, long since, ceased to have any legal right 
to contribute to the return of the member for Carnarvon, which 
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the following statement will prove: Criccieth was incorporated 
by Edward I.; the constable of the castle, under the charter, 
being mayor, ex officio, before whom the bailiffs and burgesses 
were to be sworn; the mayor was, therefore, an integral portion of 
the corporation. It appears that there has been no constable of 
the castle since Edward II.; and, consequently, that the corpora- 
tion, from that time, has become extinct. Carnarvon first returned 
members in the 27th Henry VIII; and in the 35th of the same 
reign, other ancient boroughs were admitted to participate in the 
election. Criccieth being, for want of a mayor, defunct, could 
not come under that denomination, nor are burgesses of that 
place mentioned in any of the returns. Carnarvon having become 
subject, like too many of the Welsh boroughs, to the influence of 
a few individuals, there has not been an opportunity, for many 
years past, of calling to question the right of voting, which has 
been claimed by the inhabitants of Criccieth. In the contest 
between Lord Newborough and Colonel Wynne, during the last 
century, the Criccieth burgesses appear on. the poll-book as ad- 
mitted de bene esse ; but there was, subsequently on that occasion, 
no necessity to inquire further into their claims. Several votes 
having been lately attempted to be made for Criccieth, which, if 
allowed, might almost overpower the more legitimate influence of 
the superior town of Carnarvon in the return of its member, it 
appears an act of justice as well as policy, to put an end to all 
doubts as to the supposed rights of Criccieth, the maintenance of 
which could never, by possibility, be attended by any real ad- 
vanages. 

DenBIGH is to be hereafter joined, in its election, by Wrexham, 
in addition to Ruthin and Holt, which are its present contri- 
butories. 

Fun is to have Holywell and Mold added to its four present 
contributories. 

It will be perceived, that in lieu of Swansea, and four other 
boroughs now contributing to the return of the member for Car- 
pirF, and which will be severed from it by the bill, in order to 
return a separate member; the populous town of Merthyr-tydvil, 
together with Llandaff and Aberdare, and also two of the present 
contributory boroughs, namely, Cowbridge and Llantrissant, are 
hereafter to join with Cardiff in the return of a representative. 


Montcomery is to be joined by old associates. Welsh Pool 
and the other places, which will hereafter contribute towards the 
election of its member, formerly participated in the same inva- 
luable right; until, in 1728, one of those resolutions of the 
House of Commons which have, from time to time, been sweeping 
away, not the members indeed, but the constituents of most of the 
English boroughs, extending the arm of authority to Llanidloes, 
Llanvyllin, and Welsh Pool, declared the right of election to be in 
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the burgesses of Montgomery only. The following are extracts on 
the subject from the journals: 


‘« May 23, 1685. A petition of Charles Herbert, esq. touch- 
ing the election for the shire town of Montgomery ; also, a petition 
of the mayor and burgesses of this town, and of the boroughs of 
Llanidloes, Poole, and Llanvyllin. 


““ June 10. The house proceeded in the hearing of the me- 
rits of the said election; and the counsel being called in, and 
heard at large upon the matter, 


‘Resolved, That the election of a burgess to serve in parlia- 
ment for this shire town doth not belong to the burgesses of Mont- 
gomery only. 


‘‘ That the several burgesses of the several boroughs of Llanid- 
loes, Poole, and Llanvyllin, in the county of Montgomery, have a 
right to vote at the election of a burgess to serve in parliament for 
this shire town. 


‘That William Williams, esq. is not duly elected. 


‘‘ That the late election of a burgess to serve for this shire town 
is a void election, and that a warrant be ordered for a new writ. 


‘* April 26th, 1728. Resolved, That the right of election of 
the said shire town is in the burgesses of the said shire town only.” 


The town of Machynlleth, though an ancient borough, and pre- 
viously a contributor towards the elections, does not appear to have 
claimed its right at either of the above periods. 


The resolutions of 1685 and 1728 being at variance with each 
other, the burgesses of Llanidloes, Welsh Pool, and Llanvyllin, 
have had a power to assert their right of voting for a member for 
Montgomery, before another committee of the House of Commons, 
by a statute of 28 Geo. III.; and also an appeal within twelve 
calendar months against any future decision, is given by the same 
Act. They were all equally entitled to this privilege by the 27th of 
Henry VIII., which empowered Wales to send twelve representa- 
tives for the counties, and as many for all the ancient boroughs. 
Welsh Pool, Machynlleth, Llanvyllin, and Llanidloes, were four 
of these ancient boroughs; and they continued to exercise the 
right of voting for nearly two centuries (from 1536 to 1727,) when 


it was resolved that the right of election was in the borough of 
Montgomery only! 


Haverrorpwest, the only place in Wales, not a shire town, 
which was imprivileged to return a representative by the 27th of 
Hen. VIII., has, since that period, enjoyed the privilege exclu- 
sively; but the promising seaport of Milford-Haven, and three 
other neighbouring towns, have been judiciously selected to parti- 
cipate, for the future, in the choice of its member. This borough 
was originally endowed with the privilege, in order to make up the 
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number of twelve borough members for Wales; and, to supply the 
deficiency occasioned by the denial of one to Merionethshire, in 
consequence of its not possessing at the time any boroughs which 
were adjudged of sufficient importance to be fixed upon for the 
purpose of electing a burgess. This fact proves to us, that some 
regard was had at that time to the equality of representation, and 
that care was taken not to constitute a representative without 
constituents. 


PemMBROKE has ever been aided in the election of its member by 
the same two boroughs as are hereafter to contribute; namely, 
Tenby and Wiston, although the right of the latter was Pus 
disputed. 


In 1710 Lewis Wogan, esq. petitioned against the return of Sir 
Arthur Owen; the votes of 239 electors of Wiston, in favor of Mr. 
Wogan, having been refused to be received, and the poll having 
been taken of the burgesses of Pembroke and Tenby only, of 
whom there were, 


For Sir Arthur Owen, 207 
Mr. Wogan. . 124. 


The following are among the resolutions of the committee : 


“ Feb. 22,1710. Resolved, that the mayor and burgesses of the 
ancient borough of Wiston have a right to vote at the election of a 
member to serve in parliament for the borough of Pembroke.” 


And it having been proved that 239 burgesses of Wiston had 
tendered their votes for Mr. Wogan, but had their rights denied, 
the committee further resolved, ‘That Sir Arthur Owen was not 


duly elected; that Lewis Wogan, esq. was duly elected:” whereto 
the House agreed, and ordered the return to be amended. 


Rapwor, in addition to the contribution of the four boroughs at 
present attached to it, is, by the bill, to acquire that of 
Presteign; which, though not actually the shire town, has virtually 
been so for some time past, as the great sessions, or as they now 
are, the assizes, and other public meetings, are ever held there; 
and Radnor, or New Radnor, as it is called, has dwindled down 
into the rank of an inconsiderable village. Presteign, however, 
will not have to exercise its right for the first time, under the 


powers given it by the bill; as the burgesses of Presteign, as well . 


as those of another place in Radnorshire, called Painscastle, 
formerly exercised the elective franchise, until the committee of 
Privileges thought fit to deprive them of their privileges in a simi- 
lar manner to that in which we have already seen them treating 
the electors of so many of the other boroughs. 

On the 12th of November, 1690, they came to the following 
resolution : 


“That the right of election of burgesses to serve in parliament 
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for this borough, is in the burgesses of Radnor, Rhayadar, 
Knighton, Knucklas, and Kevenlleece only.” 


The foregoing statement clearly proves, that with respect to 
many of the new contributory boroughs, which the bill will admit 
to a share in the representation, it will merely restore to them 
rights and privileges which they have heretofore actually exer- 
cised, 

There is a very extraordinary fact connected with one of the 
new representatives which is hereafter to be allotted to Wales: 
we allude to the return of a second knight, by the county of 
Glamorgan; which privilege, it will be seen, is now to be enjoyed 
for the first time. In the reformed parliament which was sum- 
moned by Cromwell in 1654, among the many county members 
which he added to the representation, we find that he allotted one 
extra representative to Glamorganshire ; as, on referring to the list 
of that parliament, we find the following amongst the returns : 


‘* Glamorganshire, Puitip JONES, esq. 
(one of his highness’s council.) 
Epmunp Tuomas, esq.” 


As the second representative for the county of Glamorgan was 
the only additional member which was at that time given to 
Wales; and as, in every selection, Cromwell seems to have been 
guided by the importance of the constituency, we may infer, that 
as well then, as at the present time, Glamorganshire took the lead 
of the several counties of the Principality. Of 400 members, 
which represented England and Wales in the parliament to which 
we have just alluded, 270 were chosen by the counties. The rest, 
says Hume, were elected by London, and the more considerable 
corporations. As 130 members only were thus allowed at that 
time to represent the boroughs of England and Wales, and the Welsh 
boroughs were allowed to return their usual quota to that parlia- 
ment, the havock then made amongst the English boroughs, must 
have been infinitely greater than it is now contemplated to pro- 
duce by the formidable schedules (A) and (B.) In the succeed- 
ing parliament, which was summoned by the Protector in 1656, 
Glamorganshire again returned two representatives. 


We have not yet alluded to the general extension of the right 
of voting, which will form a most important part of the projected 
measure. It is intended to enact, ‘‘That every male person of full 
age, and not subject to any legal incapacity, seized of, and in any 
lands or tenements, for an estate for life, or for any larger estate of 
at least the yearly value of ten pounds, above reprises, holden by 
a copy of court roll of any lord or lady of any manor, or by ary 
customary tenure; and every person holding lands or tenements 
by lease for any term not less than (twenty-one) years, whereon 
a yearly rent of not less than fifty pounds shall be received, shall 
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have a right to vote in the election of knights of the shire in all 
future parliaments.” 


And ‘every male person of full age, and not subject to any 
legal incapacity, who shall occupy any house within such cities 
and boroughs, of the clear yearly value of ten pounds, or bond 
fide subject to the yearly rent of ten pounds, or which shall be 
rated to the relief of the poor, or to the duty assessed upon inha- 
bited houses, at a sum not less than ten pounds, shall have a right 
to vote for such cities and boroughs.” Much difficulty is appre- 
hended as to the mode of ascertaining the bond fide value of these 
houses, and. it is said to be doubtful whether the means provided 
in the last clause, or some other will be resorted to for the purpose. 
A circular, dated the 30th of May last, has been sent from the 
office of the home secretary, to the overseers of all the parishes to 
be affected by the operation of the measure, requesting them to 
transmit, with the least possible delay, for his lordship’s informa- 
tion, a return of the ‘‘ Number of houses, or houses and land held 
together, in the parish of , rated to the poor rate at ten pounds 
and upwards; stating whether the rate is made on the full rack- 
rent, or on what proportion of it.”” In the absence of other in- 
formation, some conclusions may, perhaps, be drawn from this 
official communication. 


The right to vote for knights of the shire, according to the laws 
now in force, in respect of freehold property, rent charges, annui- 
ties, or otherwise, is to remain undisturbed by the bill; and every 
person now in being having the privilege of voting for any city or 
borough in virtue of any corporate right; or who, if a minor, may 
be hereafter entitled to such right, is to retain the same for his life: 
such persons also as are now entitled to vote at borough elections, 
by reason of owning or occupying any tenement, are to be still 
allowed so to do, as long as he owns or occupies the same or any 
other tenement in the same place, by reason of which ownership 
or occupation he would have a right of voting by the laws or 
customs now in force. A general registry is to be periodically 
made both in counties and boroughs, of all persons in any way 
qualified to vote for their respective representatives. The ten- 
pound householders are not to be entered on the borough regis- 
ters, unless they shall have occupied the tenements in respect of 
which they shall set up their claims, for siz months previous to the 
periodical settlement of such registers. This rule is, in like manner, 
to extend to all other borough claims, in respect of ownership 
or occupation; and every person claiming in respect of any 
corporate right, must also be duly registered, and is only to be 
entitled to registration, provided he shall have resided for six 
months previous thereto, within seven statute miles of the usual 
place of election. No leaseholder is to be entitled, under the 
bill, to the privilege of voting at the county elections by virtue of 
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any lease renewable every year, or which shall have been renewed 
within two years preceding the respective periods of settling the 
registers. This last provision is intended to prevent any undue 
influence being exercised by landlords over this class of electors, 
which reason also dictated the suggestion, on the part of ministers 
of so long a term as twenty-one years, to confer upon the same class 
the right of voting. With all this precaution, however, weighty 
objections have been raised to the admission of these leaseholders 
on any terms, and these objections have in many instances sprung 
from some of the warmest supporters of the general measure; 
amongst whom one of the noble members for Northamptonshire, 
the intimate associate of his ministerial colleague, has borne a con- 
spicuous part. And it therefore appears, at present, uncertain 
whether there has not taken place a fresh decision on this particu 
lar point. 


Neither of the two description of voters for the county repre- 
sentatives, which it is in contemplation to create, will cause much 
addition to the constituency in Wales; copyhold tenure being 
very uncommon there, and the farm takings, besides being usually 
from year to year, are in general so small, as to exclude them, in 
most instances, from the application of the clause in favor of their 
class, provided it should be allowed to remain part of the bill. 
In Wales, however, the general distribution of the land being ex- 
tended to a greater number of owners, the relative proportion of 
freeholders there is consequently much greater than in England; 
as was particularly evinced in a late instance: we allude to the 
Pembrokeshire election, where, with a population of about 80,000, 
nearly 4000 electors were polled, and at the close, many cases still 
remained undecided by the assessor, as will appear by the state- 
ment in our account of this contest. 


The admission of the ten-pound householders to a share in the 
elections will, we think, operate very beneficially in some of the 
boroughs in Wales. This observation is, of course, most appli- 
cable to the close boroughs; but even in those, which boast at 
present of a more extended right of suffrage, the mode of 
electing the electors is, in many instances, open to so much par- 
tiality, and private influence, that these very boroughs can be con- 
sidered as little more independent than such as are directly subject 
to the control and actual nomination of individuals. é 


The following is an extract from one of the returns lately made 
to the House of Commons relating to its representation, and from 
it may be deduced an accurate estimate of the present number of 
votes in most of the Welsh boroughs, as well as the extent of those 


boroughs. | This return was made to the House in March last; and 
we annex its title to the extract: 


““ . ° . : ’ 
A statement of the number of houses in 1821] in each city, borough, and 
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town, sending members to parliament in England and Wales, and of the greatest 
number of electors polled at any election within the same, during the last thirty 
years, as far as the same can be ascertained from the returning officers.’’ 


Houses. Electors Polled. Observations. 
Beaummaris . 462 - No poll during the 
last 30 years. 
Brecon .  . 977 - No poll during the 
last 30 years. 
eee i, -« GR -« sw « SP as This includes the votes of seven 


contributory boroughs; Cardiff 
only polled 116. 


Cardigan - 4488... . 1006. . This includes the two contribu- 
tory boroughs; Cardigan polled 
725. 
Caermarthen 1128 . . . . 633 
Carnarvon . 1148 . . No poll during the Carnarvon has four contributory 
last 30 years. boroughs. 
Denbigh . 1400 . 546 
Flint . . ‘ The poll books are — Flint and its contributory bo- 
lost, roughs contain, at the present 
time, 1217 electors. 
Haverfordwest 806 . . . 318 The whole number of electors is 
about 500. 
Montgomery 227 o « « 85 Many electors did not vote. 
Pembroke . 869 _ 140) 
New Radnor . 422 oes & In 1790, 922 voters were polled, 


and 116 rejected, being the whole 
number of electors. 


By the above return, it appears that in three of these boroughs 
there has been no poll during the present century: on an investi- 
gation of their history, it will appear equally certain that without 
reform there would be little probability of a poll during the next. 


We have already taken a peep into the pleasing history of Beau- 
maris, one of the three which have so unanimously chosen all 
their members, without condescending to have recourse to the 
plebeian usage of provoking contests. 


BRECKNOCK, or BRECON, as it is more generally called, is another 
of these amicable boroughs; and as we have not yet had occasion 
to allude to it, we will now avail ourselves of the opportunity. 
This town first returned a representative at the same period as the 
rest of Wales; inthe reign of Henry VIII.: but the charter under 
which the corporation now act, was obtained in the 2d and 3d of 
Philip and Mary. This document granted, that thenceforward the 
borough of Brecknock should become a body corporate and _poli- 
tic; and it then directed, that this body corporate and politic 
should consist of a bailiff, two aldermen, a common council con- 
sisting of fifteen persons, (among whom the bailiff and aldermen 
were to be three,) a recorder, town clerk, two chamberlains, two 
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sergeants at mace, and other officers, all of whom were to be 
elected by the capital burgesses of the said borough. 


It appears, on old authority, that ‘‘in 1698 there were 160 bur- 
esses who gave their votes in a contested election between Thomas 
Morgan, esq. and Sir Jeffrey Jeffreys; besides about forty others 
that voted not.” By this it appears, that there were as many as 
200 electors at that early period, when the limits of the town were 
infinitely more confined than at present. This, however, was one 
of the last contests for this borough, the influence of Mr. Morgan 
and his descendants having ever since stood preeminent: and dur- 
ing the last century, the body corporate and politic have been gra- 
dually reducing the number of their co-electors, by declining to 
supply the vacancies which occurred; until, about fifty years ago, 
they at length attained the ne plus ultra of corporate policy: they 
became reduced to the tractable number of seventeen, comprising 
the recorder, common council, and town clerk, of whom only the 
electorate body has ever since consisted, even down to the present 
day! Inso doing, they may, possibly, have kept within the bare 
limits actually prescribed by their ritual; though that proposition 
is more than doubtful; but what honest juryman would find that 
the framers of this or any other similar charter ever contemplated 
the creation of such political nonentity. An attempt was made, 
in 1818, by the inhabitants of Brecon, to return a gentleman in 
opposition to the nominee of the corporation, on the ground of the 
latter having forfeited its charter; but they did not, however, suc- 
ceed in their independent efforts. 


By this redoubtable charter the town of Llywel, as it is there 
called, was allowed to share in the civic privileges with the shire 
town of Brecknock; but, though endowed with the above appella- 
tion and privileges, the place appears never to have been of any 
extent, and has long since been reduced to the level of a ruinous 
and decayed village. The historian of Brecknockshire suggests 
the probability, from its name, which he interprets, “the resort or 
resting place of the army,”* that Llywel was the residence of the 
reguli of Brecknock, prior to Brychan: and he adds, that this was 
the only reason he could assign for its having been united to the 
town of Brecknock. However this may be, we have no account 
left us of any of the inhabitants of Llywel having ever formed part 
of the body corporate of Brecknock, or of their ever having con- 
tributed to the election of its members. But it would, neverthe- 
less, be a proper precaution to insert in ‘the bill” a clause similar 
to that which puts an end to the ‘supposed right” of voting in 
Criccieth; in order to prevent the possibility of litigation hereafter 
on the part of any ten-pound householders, who might chance to 
emanate from Llywel; the admission of whom, under the above frivo- 
lous claims, would be an absolute subjection of reason to romance. 


* Llu-wal, or Llu-weli. 
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We have extended our observations to a length, perhaps tedi- 
ous, on the charter and body corporate of this borough; but we 
have done so chiefly, in order to display a fair example of the rule 
of subtraction which has been worked so generally throughout the 
kingdom by these bodies, under the pretended sanction of their 
dotaged titles. 


The borough of Carnarvon is the third which, according to the 
above return, has been so long uncontested. At the late election, 
however, there was a contest of much interest, which it was re- 
served for these stirring times to excite. 

The present qualifications of the electors in the more open 
boroughs in Wales, are of various kinds: but the right is, in gene- 
ral, vested in the burgesses at large; the titles to become such 
being derived from hereditary claims, as well as in some instances 
from property ; too frequently, however, from voluntary election, 
a system ever pregnant with abuse. For the town of Flint, the 
right of election is in the inhabitants of that town and its contribu- 
tory boroughs, paying scot and lot, which has been decided by the 
following resolution of the privileged committee : 


“ May 21,1728. Resolved, That the right of election of a 
burgess for the town of Flint is in the inhabitants of Flint, Rhydd- 
lan, Overton, Caerwys, and Caergurley, paying scot and lot.” 


Doubts formerly arose in these boroughs, which have scarcely yet 
subsided, as to the qualification of tenants, through the payment of 
scot and lot by their landlords; but it is impossible for any thing 
to be more explicit than the following resolution in the negative, 
which we find, in continuation, on the journals : 


“ April 5th, 1737. Resolved, That the inhabitants of the 
above boroughs, renting lands or tenements, for which the landlords 
thereof only pay scot and lot, have not aright to vote.” The lat- 
ter resolution was also afterwards confirmed in 1742, by another 
to the same effect.” 


We have before observed, that the claims of voting at borough 
elections of every person now mn being, in virtue of any corporate 
right, or any peculiar ownership or occupancy, according to the 
existing laws, are, on certain conditions, to be hereafter fully 
allowed. This indulgence, however, is not to be extended to their 
posterity; and accordingly, in the next generation, qualified house- 
holders will be the only borough electors. In many of the smaller 
boroughs, which are still to retain one member, or even two, the 
number of ten-pound householders would scarcely exceed that 
of the closest corporations ; and without some saving provision, we 
should soon have had a return of the present nominee system, and 
under circumstances far less pardonable. The framers of the bill, 
however, have not overlooked this ; and they accordingly intend to 
provide that such cities or boroughs as are to retain the privilege of 
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sending members to parliament, but do not contain more than 
three hundred houses of the yearly value of tex pounds, or rated or 
assessed as of that amount, shall have annexed to them respec- 
tively, adjoining parishes or townships, so as in every case to furnish 
at least the above number of electors. A committee of the Privy 
Council, to be named by his Majesty, is to determine the above 
annexations. This committee will probably not be under the ne- 
cessity of extending their labours into Wales; as in the smallest 
boroughs there, the contributories will, we believe, raise the electors 
much above the requisite number. 


On the score of its population, we are enabled to shew that Wales 
has rather less than its share of representation. 


According to the population returns of 1821, which indeed have 
been the only references made in framing the measure, the ratio 
which Wales bears to England is as 1 to 15.69, or, about 1 to 
153, whereas the number of members to be allowed the former is 
less than 1 to 17. 


And it will further appear, on comparing the respective amounts 
of population, that allowing 446 members to England, Wales would 
be, at least, entitled to 28, or two more than was intended to be 
the case. 


But it would be impossible to reduce all to rules of arithmetic, 
or to keep up the exact proportion between one district and another. 
If this, indeed, were a just ground of complaint, many of the 
larger counties of England must be considered as hardly used, and 
some of the smaller counties as proportionately favored. When 
compared with the latter, individually, some of the Welsh counties 
seem fairly entitled to another member. 


The county of Caermarthen is rapidly rising into importance, and 
it exceeds in population those of Bedford, Huntingdon, and West- 
moreland ; but Caermarthenshire is still to return only one repre. 
sentative. A county meeting has, however, been recently held 
there, and a petition on the subject resolved upon, the prayer of 
which will, we hope, be attended to. 


Similar observations may be extended to some of the other 
Welsh counties; but a new light will probably be thrown on the 


whole of the measure before our present publication shall have 
issued from the press. 


Whatever may be the alterations which the house may sanction, 


we trust they will display the same wisdom as was evinced in 
framing the great original. 
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To the Editors. 
GieNTLEMEN, 

Permit me to hope that the expression ‘ungrateful country- 
men,” used by Sir James Mackintosh, in one of the most beautiful 
historic compositions in the English language, has been excited by 
the enthusiastic feelings consequent on contemplating the cha- 
racter of Owain Glyndwr; for, connected as he is with the Princi- 
pality,* Iam sure his only wish is, palmam qui meruit ferat. 
While I think with him that every thing connected with the 
brilliant, though short, career of the Cambrian chief, must interest 
all liberal breasts, I submit that much allowance should be made 
for the scanty supply of documents, which, in the Principality, have 
been suffered to escape the barbarous destruction and scrutinizing 
vengeance, that immediately followed his downfal. Indeed, it is 
possible that Sir James is not aware of the ‘“‘ Memoirs of Owain 
Glyndwr,” which were published in the same volume as the 
“Supplement to the Mona Antiqua,” as they certainly entitle 
their author to great praise for diligence and research. ‘ Rymer’s 
Foedera,” the ‘Rolls of Parliament,” &c. are books of too ex- 
pensive a character to be found within the reach of the literati 
residing in Wales, nor can the stores of the British Museum be 
explored by the Cambrian, except at the expense of a long 
journey. Some idea of these last mentioned may be formed from 
the collection of no less than a dozen contemporary letters, shewing 
the dread inspired by the activity and vigilance of Owain’s charac- 
ter, published in ‘* Mr. Ellis’s Second Series,” 

While Sir James has managed to condense the most striking 
facts in the history of this great man, there is one circumstance 
overlooked, which, as it tends greatly to justify his conduct toward 
Lord Grey de Ruthyn, ought in fairness, not to be suppressed. 
Henry had issued summonses to all landed proprietors to meet 
him, with their followers, on a certain day; and this nobleman con- 
trived to be the bearer of that to Glyndwr, upon the ground of 
vicinage. It was withheld until time would not admit of compli- 
ance; and, as Lord Grey calculated, he was pronounced guilty of 
treason, and his lands forfeited. Owain prayed to be heard in his 
defence, and it was when he found that there was no redress, 
that he first threw off his allegiance. 


What I am about to trouble you with is of minor importance, 
but, as yet, has escaped all inquirers. I mean the portrait given 
of the military appearance of the Welsh hero, by a contemporary 
writer, Juvenal des Ursins, in his Life of Charles VI. of France; 
for though a boy at the time, it was still within his recollection. 
Speaking of the year 1404, his words are: | | 

“Depuis la mort du Roy Richard, qui estoit fils du vaillant Prince de 


* Lady Mackintosh was a Miss Allen, of Dale Castle, Pembrokeshire. 
x 
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278 Owain Glyndwr. 


Galles (Edward the Black Prince), les Gallois faisoient guerre aux Anglois. 
Et envoya le prince de Galles (Owain Glyndwr) en France devers le roy 
pour avoir argent, et du harnois et aide de gens. Dont le roy fut content et 
luy envoya un beau bassinet bien garny, un haubergeon et une espée. Et 
au surplus dit aux messagers, que tres-volontiers il l’aideroit et conforteroit, 
et luy envoyeroit gens. Et pour y aller ordonna le Comte de la Marche de 
son consentement, lequel assembla navires et gens, et trouva soixante et deux 
vaisseaux d’armes garnis de toutes choses, qui se rendirent tous a Brest en 
Bretagne.” 


Now as the bassinet was “ bien garni,” we must suppose it fur- 
nished with a moveable ventaille, wherewith to cover the face, a 
gorgerette of mail to guard the throat, and encircled by a prince’s 
coronet, and as we can hardly suppose Owain to have been desti- 
tute of armour for his legs and arms, which in his day was of 
plate, we have him with the chain-mail haubergeon, in a complete 
suit of armour. In addition to this, I would observe, for the 
instruction of an artist, that over this haubergeon he would wear 
a jupon emblazoned with his arms, having the three lions, two and 
one, both on his breast and on his back. This would be kept in 
its place by a military belt, from which, on the right side, would 
depend his sword, and on the left his dagger. All the monuments 
of principal persons of the period in question exhibit this character. 

Of the personal courage of Owain Glyndwr, the following pas- 
sages from Grufydd Llwyd may be taken as a specimen. 


“With thy bright shining helmet thou art the brave and ever conquering son 
of the renowned Grufydd Vychan. Thou art equal to nine heroes: thou hast 
in battle a generous heart: thou Owain, impetuous in onset, didst force thy 
way with thy trusty sword: thou shalt be esteemed for thine actions. When 
thy toils prest heaviest upon thee, in besieging hostile walls, thy ashen lance, 
terrible in battle, with its steel head, was, from the force of thine attack, 
shivered in pieces. Much to thy praise, quitting the grasp, thy hand eagerly 
seized the upper part, and by a firm hold, intrepidity of heart, strength of 
arm, shoulder, and breast, thou didst cause splinters and flashes of lightning 
to sparkle from the steel. Thou art a wise and able warrior, equal to a two 
edged sword. In thy white garment (the jupon) thy onset in the field of 
battle is terrible. Not only with thy sharp piercing lance, hast thou struck 
terror and amazement into hundreds, but by thy glorious name and valour. 
Thou art secure and undaunted as steel, and a Cambrian with every excel- 
lence. No sooner did the terrible fight discontinue than thy fame was swiftly 
wafted into Wales, and all knew of your successful toils and wounds in 


battle.” 

Making every allowance for the enthusiasm of poetry there is 
enough here to shew that Owain was the life and soul of all the 
brilliant encounters with the English, which history has recorded ; 


and we find the splendid bassinet and trusty sword, given by the 
king of France, thought worthy of notice. 


The date, 1415, assigned to the death of Owain Glyndwr, in 
the before-mentioned Memoirs, by the Rev. Thomas Ellis, rector 
of Dolgellau, is not correct, as in the following year Henry V. 
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Owain Glyndwr. 


tested a writ directed to Sir Gilbert Talbot, of Goodrich castle, 
‘‘de recipiendo Glendourdy et Wallenses ad gratiam.” 


He probably passed the remainder of his days in Herefordshire, 
as is asserted, and died at the house of one or other of his daugh- 
ters,* in that county, for his own estates had been confiscated to 
the crown, and bestowed, by Henry IV., on the earl of Somerset. 


The next curious information as to costume, that I wish to notice, 
relates to Edward the Black Prince, and occurs in his own will, 
when speaking of his funeral. The words are, 

* And we will, that at that hour, that our body shall be brought into the 
town of Canterbury, as far as to the priory, that two coursers covered with 
our arms, and two men armed in our arms, and in our helmets, shall go 
before our said body; that is to say, the one for war with our arms quartered, 
and the other for peace with our badges of ostrich feathers, with four banners 
of the same suit, and that every one of those who bear the said banners, shall 
have a chapeau of our arms; and that he who shall be armed for war, shall 
have a man armed, bearing after hima black pennon with ostrich feathers.” 


Thus we have two pictures, as it were, of this prince of Wales; 
his appearance in war, and that at the tournament. In the former, 
the housing of his horse and his own jupon, are emblazoned with 
the royal arms, and his helmet surmounted with a lion; for such, 
from another part of this document, we find to be the meaning of 
‘‘our helmet,” and, therefore, attired as we find on his monument; 
and attended by two banners, of the royal arms, and a black pen- 
non, with ostrich feathers. In the latter, himself and horse in 
black caparisons, powdered with white feathers, and two banners, 
sable charged, with three ostrich feathers, two and one. 


It will be perceived that he calls the feathers his badges, and 
they were equally so, with certain variations, of all the royal 
family. It was a fancy of his own, therefore, to emblazon them 
in a shield, when from the practice of the day they would neces- 
sarily be reduced to three in number; but it is curious that while 
in his will he directs that the word Houmout should be placed 
alike over the shields thus charged, and those with the royal arms, 
on the monument itself, this motto is confined to the latter, and 
Ich diene put over the former. Ich diene, therefore, appears to 
have had nothing to do with his wars, but to be confined to the 
just, where its meaning “I serve,” would equally suit a tenant or 
a challenger. The posthumous story of the king of Bohemia 
having this motto is, consequently, very questionable. 

Trusting I have not quite uselessly troubled you, 

[ remain, 
Most respectfully yours, 
Goodrich Court; Samvuet R. MeyRICK, LL.D. 
May 12, 1831. 
* Eliza, wife of Sir John Scudamore, of Kenchurch; Janet, wife of John 


Croft, of Croft castle ; and Mary, wife of Monington. 
X< 
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THE DRUIDS,* 


By Joseph Sumner Brockhurst, of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


“ Deep in desert woods revered, '=—Pope. 


Wurst Rome triumphant saw the world her slave— 
And Tiber mirrored in his wood-crowned wave 
Proud domes, where art her marble splendor raised, 
And sages spoke, and senates heard, and praised — 
And the sweet muse in dreamy rapture strayed 
Where vine-clad slope, green el. and olive shade 
Drank the warm tint of those empurpled dyes, 

That bathed the languid light of Latian skies, 

—Far Albion nursed a rude unpolished race, 

Sons of the cave, and children of the chace— 

For them no fruits, that cultured summer knows, 

No harvests smiled, no town’s blue turrets rose— 

But suniess woods, whose waving grandeur sighed 
O’er floods, where never sail was seen to glide, 
Reed-whispering swamps with stagnant vapours hung, 
Bleak hills, and glens where birds unheeded sung, 
And trackless wastes, which man disdained to till, 
Marked the wild scene, but man was wilder still; 
And all the ills of savage life combined 

To spread the darker desert of the mind! 


Yet there—e’en there religion’s wandering ray 
(As meteor-lights o’er clouds of evening play) 
In error’s beauteous mist obscurely bright 
Flashed its dim splendor on the Druids’ sight! 
Hail, holy seers! ’mid battle’s stormy clang 
Full oft your harps’ soul-stirring music rang— 
And oft, when peace her calmer bliss restored, 
And bowl and banquet crowned the festive board, 
Ye sung the fair-haired chiefs of days gone by, 
And the blue charm of beauty’s languid eye! 
But when at length the mighty and the brave 
Sunk to the dreamless slumber of the grave— 
And woman’s cheek—how soft and smooth soe’er 
[t once had been—was rudely pillowed there— 
O’er the low spot, where all he loved was laid, 
The faithful bard his mournful requiem made, 
And sad as winds their forest moanings swell, 
Harped to the heedless dead his wild farewell! 


* Written for the Chancellor’s Medal 1827 

















The Druids, 


And e’en where vigour fled the wasting frame, 
With charms, and healing roots the Druid came; 
And well the sage each herb and floweret knew, 
That sipped the sweetness of the valley’s dew, 
Or loved in brooks its imaged growth to see, 

Or bloomed—a banquet for the mountain bee! 


For he had learned in solitude to scan 
Earth’s mystic laws—a meditative man— 
Where gloomy groves for ever frowned away 
The moon's mild glances, and the glare of day— 


Where moss-grown oaks their massy shadows spread— 


And mellow waters o’er their pebbly bed 

With many a soothing echo tinkling near 

Made music meet for contemplation’s ear— 
There oft ’twas his to list the sultry hum 

Of insect life at noontide never dumb; 

There oft he watched, in lonely caverns laid, 

The stars, till morning smiled them into shade; 
And there his temple rose!—No fretted aisle, 

No vaulted roof adorned the simple pile— 
But—clouds above them, and around—the wood — 
Roofless and vast the circled columns stood ! 
Such relics still the wondering shepherd sees 
Where ocean rocks the storm-clad Hebrides— 
Where Keswick’s lake expands its glassy breast— 
Or Mona’s cliffs conceal the eaglet’s nest— 

Or where dull silence, holds her spectral reign 
O’er Scotia’s heaths, and Sarum’s lonely plain— 
Time spares them still—to tell how short the span 
Assigned to earth’s uncertain wanderer—man; 
Ilow long his works, like summer’s twilight ray, 
Outlive the sunset of his own decay! 


Yet.there the Druid never knelt before 
His own device—to worship and adore— 
Nor blindly deemed that human art could ’throne 
A God’s bright presence in a form of stone— 
O! no—he turned his philosophic eye 
To the broad ocean and the boundless sky: 
He saw the day diffuse its lovely light; 
Felt the still rapture of the spangled night; 
And from the mountain and the torrent caught 
That deep and stern sublimity of thought, 
Which bade him kneel at Nature’s shrine, and see 
Above, around, pervading Deity! 


But other creeds must awe the savage breast, 
In blood-stained pomp, or gloomy fiction drest: 
Hence Albion’s sons, when thunder shook the sky, 
Believed ’twas Taranis who spoke on high; 

And deemed Teutates swayed the shades of hell, 
And Hesus smiled where slaughter'd heroes fell! 
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And Rumour told the Druid’s magic strain 
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The Druids. 


Could hush the anger of the stormy main; 
Could chain the winds, or send them forth to sweep 
The heaven’s clear azure, and the waveless deep; 
Could quench the planets in their midnight blaze, 
And demon shapes, and forms unearthly, raise ; 

And, when his wand, its silent summons gave, 
Unbodied spectres, trooping from the grave, 

(While rocks and blasted trees hung trembling round,) 
Beneath the sickly moon their dance of terror wound! 








But darker scenes appall’d the conscious night, 
And Fancy shudders from the grove’s foul rite, 
When, calm beside his altar’s lurid blaze, 

The white-robed priest, with coldly curious gaze, 
Saw man, e’en man, for hell’s dire banquet slain— 
Watched the red torrent from the quivering vein 
Gush o’er the stone, or reek upon his knife, 

And marked the last faint agonies of life, 

Heave in the breast, and flutter in each limb, 

Till the strained eye grew motionless and dim, 
And death’s unchanging aspect darken’d o’er 

The cheek, whose hue was fix’d for evermore! 





O! if, as legends tell, the dead have power, 
To walk the earth at midnight’s fearful hour, 
In dreams, perchance, the victim’s shade arose 


O’er the first Cesar’s canopied repose, ‘ 
Reveal’d where Britain, bosom’d in the foam : 
Of western waves, was still unchain’d by Rome; | 


With shadowy fingers bared his breast of gore, 
And ask’d for vengeance on that barbarous shore! 


It came—that day of vengeance! sword and flame 
To Mona’s isle with Rome’s stern legions came! 
Nor shrunk the Druids then: “ Not now,” they cry, 
‘Sons of the brave! the hour to fear or fly ; 
O! shun not death, its bitterest pang must be 
More sweet than life to him who lives not free; | 
From its spurn’d clay, on glory’s rapturous wing, 
To those blest isles the chainless soul shall spring, 
Where the bright year, unchill’d by northern snows, : 
[Immortal bloom, eternal summer, knows; | 
No flow’rets wither there, no fruits decay, 
No tempests cloud the never dying day; ) 
But viewless harps their airy strains prolong, 
And every whispering zephyr seems a song; 
And beauteous forms, for this low world too fair, 
For Albion’s brave, the rich repast prepare; 
And sweet for them the sparkling mead shall flow 
From the white skulls of many a slaughter’d foe!” 


In vain! though valour’s firmest efforts there 
Seem'd link’d with all the wildness of despair; 
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Though the fierce Briton urged in panting speed 
His scythe-arm’d chariot and his foamy steed, 

And Druid maids, their dark locks streaming wild, 
Shook the red torch, and shriek’d, and madly smil’d: 
In vain!—still Fate, with partial kindness pour'd 
The beam of conquest on the Roman sword! 


Day sunk on Mona! Druid grove and shrine 
Caught the soft splendor of her calm decline; 
But ere the night her misty veil withdrew, 

Wide through their groves the blaze of ruin flew, 


And morning 


flung her smile unheeded o’er 


Their rifled shrines and desolated shore: 

Still to those shrines the Druids wildly clung, 
Their wands all shiver’d, and their harps unstrung, 
Frown’d their dark looks of menace and of pride, 
Undaunted fought, and still undaunted, died! 


| ah 


Y GWRACHYRIBIN. 


A LEGEND. 


A LEARNED individual, whose name I really forget, states, that 
drunkenness is the vice of a bad memory: a singular mode of ac- 
counting for a vicious propensity that has been, more or less, a 
moral stain upon every grade in life, from the ermined potentate, 
to the thing of shreds and patches, ycleped a beggar. 


I take it for granted that the reader is puzzled—that he already 
feels quite impatient to solve this enigmatical mode of disposing of 


that fashionable habit. 


The sequel, however, will afford the most 


satisfactory illustration, and verify how profound was the philoso- 
pher’s knowledge of poor weak and erring human nature. 


The hero of the tale bore the same cognomen as the redoubtable 
HE of Glyndwr. Whether Owain Fychan inherited the surname 
from his long line of plebeian ancestry, or whether it was conferred 
by the generous public, as indicating his shortness of stature, | 
cannot pretend to say; he was, however, considerably below the 
ordinary standard of the lords of the creation; but, though little, 
he could arrogate to himself, like his spirit-raising namesake, that 
he was “not in the common rule of men:” in breadth of chest he 
was herculean, stalwarth, muscular, and active, and withal, a 
thorough roisterer. He had challenged and beaten all his contem- 


poraries at prison bars; 


and though so far below par in height, 


there was not a man from the marches to Llanfair Pwll-gywn- 


eyll, were he tall as Golliah of Gath, or strong as Sampson 
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Agonistes, who dared stand in the ring against him, or run the 
risk of a general melee, or right royal row at fair, wakes, or elec- 
tion. He was famous at bagging badgers, and trapping otters, 
kept the best breed of game cocks in the Principality, and had 
the honour, besides, of being a poacher; but I am inclined to 





think that that moonlight accomplishment was the only one which 
he did not figure in with credit to himself, being a confounded] 
bad shot. Owain Fychan was, however, in chief command— h 


summam imperil tenebat, wherever he went, a downright monopoli- 
ser, for he boasted that he possessed the prettiest hogen in the 
country, something less than wife, and more than friend; and half 
a dozen others in commendam. 





Truly, he was a sad dog, and a confirmed rake; the constant 
occupier of the chimney corner at the ale tap Tafarndy, (the 
Arch Druid:) high and mortal was the offence if any one had the 
impudence or temerity to usurp that throne in hisabsence. There 
used he to sit of a winter’s evening, assuming sovereign authority 
over all around, his cettyn in his mouth, and a takard of cwrw at 
his side, exciting mirth, and producing roars of laughter after | 
every sentence that he deigned to utter. He was the life and 
soul of the village pothouse, and drew infinitely more visiters than 
the grim visage of the Druid and his misseltoe, or the telyn of the 
harper. He had his song and his pennill ready upon all occasions. 
No one ever sang the forty-three stanzas of Morgan Jones with 
greater pathos; a sigh, and a silent tear,—the simple offerings of 
sympathising souls for the woes and wrongs of poor Morgan 
Jones,—amply repaid him for his loss of breath and fatigue. 

It was on the 3lst of October, in the year , that Owain 
Fychan, and about a dozen lads and lasses were celebrating Nos 
galan gauaf,* drinking bragod, roasting crab apples, cracking and 
burning nuts, and a thousand other old customs, too numerous to 
mention; singing pennillion with the harp, and reels were also re- 
sorted to, to enliven the festival. Some one intimated that he had 
seen a ghost recently: the conversation immediately turned to 
spirits and hobgoblins; the party shrunk tremulously around the 
glowing fire, their hands resting on their knees, whilst they cast the 
most furtive glances around the room, and at each other. The 
cwrw and the ¢ybacco were in general request, and a frightful ghost | 
story was forthwith entered upon: the subject was a Gwracny- 
R1BIN, that horrible monster in the shape of human form, that 
chills the blood with its cold withering petrifying look, and whose 
dreadful shrieks sink so deeply into the heart, that years will 
hardly wipe away the recollection of it. The peasant who told the 
tale alleged, myn diaw/, that he had encountered the spectre 











* All Saints’ Eve, or the Eve of Winter vernacularly. 
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himself, and that he, the peasant, had fled through brake and 
briar to avoid it. 

Owain Fychan was & bold man, anda valiant; he told the relater 
flatly that he did not believe him, and maintained his position by a 
firm look of discredit, and a determined aspect of defiance. 


“IT don’t believe in ghosts: I have travelled,” said Owain 
Fychan, ‘‘ over every hill and dale in the country, at every hour of 
the night; have sat at midnight on a gatepost at a cross road over 
the grave of a suicide, and played Hob-y-deri-dandé on the ystur- 
mant.* 1 have slept upon a gravestone under the gloomy yew, 
and kept Vigil at a Cromlech; and never saw aught but my own 
shadow in the moonlight, or the gambols of the jack o’lantern— 
but let me see a Gwrachyribin, and we'll see whose scream shall 
be the loudest and the shrillest. I fear neither man nor devil.” 


No one dared contradict the hero of the Pentre when he once 
volunteered and pronounced his opinion; but the peasant inti- 
mated that he might yet be gratified with the sight of a Gwrachy- 
ribin. 

A loud click from the antiquated clock started the party, and in- 
timated that it wanted but three minutes of an hour; the horrible 
account of the goblin had, however, frozen the peasants to their 
seats, and not one dared rise to see what hour was on the point 
of expiring. The poor Hogen, who acted as waiter, barmaid, and 
scullion, had more courage than the rest; but ere she approached 
the index of time, the bell rapidly, but lengthily, noted the mid- 
night hour. Hats, pattens, cloaks, lanterns, for it was pitch dark, 
were in immediate requisition, and lucky was the he, or the she, 
who had a companion on the homeward path. They all mated 
except Owain Fachan—he did not care, myn diawl,—he would 
dash his fist into the face of the first bwgan that made itself visible, 
—he had his pastwnt+ under his arm, a cettyn in his mouth, and 
his shercyn buttoned up to the throat, ready for action. Having 
ravished a kiss or two from the lasses, he wished them all nostawch, 
and nearly tumbled, by way of salaam, over a pigtrough that 
stood at the door, most conveniently conducive to broken shins. 


‘“Inteed truth,” said the landlord to his wife, who was an 
Englishwoman, while clearing away the vessels and collecting the 
remnants of ale, ‘‘Owain Fychan has done the handsome thing, 
he has cleared seven pints of ale and a noggin of gin; he is a 
hearty fellow, inteed, and the pest customer we have, that he is. 


‘“‘T ha’ not seen him,” said the wife, ‘‘so mooch ithe coops since 
Thlangothlin wéakes.” ‘Name a dear Mally, why don’t you 


pronounce Llangdéllen like other people? why don’t you do as 
Mister Robetch taught you? Put the tip of your tongue at the root 


* Jew’s harp. + A species of shillelagh. 
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of your front upper teeth, and plow; you will then say Ll-an quite 
natural,—gootness me, you put me quite ina faver. I shall never 

able to learn you the most peutiful lankwedge in the worlt; as 
to perchill, (little pigs,) I am really sick of the sight of them, 
pecause I can’t learn you to pronounce the wort; you are fery 
stupit, that you are.” 


‘Oi tell you Oi am not stupid, John; it is the language.” 


“The lankwedge! tid’nt you hear Mister Jons say, that the 
Wels was the most perfect lankwedge, name a gootnessme? Let’s 
go to pett. Poor Owain Fychan! he has a stark night, and a 
frightful roat.”’ 


He had truly a gloomy road to pass along, and one that few less 
valiant than himself would have ventured upon. He trudged on, 
nevertheless, sometimes on one side of the way, and sometimes on 
the other, zigzag, taking on both quarters, with an occasional halt, 
for he was drunk—very drunk. ‘‘Hollo, there! Nostawch!’’* ex- 
claimed the traveller; ‘“‘umph, a fettered jackass.” The moon 
now began to shine at intervals, as the drifting clouds passed along 
the horizon, but it afforded little assistance to our home-bent 
hero in his devious path; the coelcerthit on the hills were expir- 
ing fast, and the flickering embers looked like numerous glow- 
worms in the distance. 


Owain Fychan had now arrived at the most frightful part of the 
road; a declivity into a small rugged valley, the overhanging woods 
on each side, and the branches of the trees intermingling with, 
and embracing each other, over the road, made it totally dark. 
The wind moaned and whistled most frightfully, the withered 
leaves rustling through the branches; and an owl, occasionally dis- 
turbed, uttering its loud whoop, would have terrified the imagination 
of aromantically inclined wanderer; but he walked heedlessly on, 
pastwn in hand, singing away some love pennill or other. The 
moon again broke forth from her shroud of white clouds, and 
opened to full view, the descending road. Owain looked—stopped, 
and looked again: ‘‘A woman, umph! rather late; a companion, 
no bad thing.” He tried to overtake her; his course was still bent 
most provokingly right and left, instead of straight a head. ‘‘ Hollo 
there! don’t walk so fast, it’s Owain Fychan; don’t you know 
Owain Fychan? Who the devil are you? No answer?” He 
started forward rather briskly, and observed, upon approaching 
a little closer, that she was dressed in a round hat and blue cloak, 
the usual dress of the female peasantry. ‘‘ Rhoswch, rhoswch, y 
ngariad i!”t No, she would not stop, nor would she even con- 
descend to answer him. Owain’s pride was piqued, and he said to 


* Good night. 


+ Itis the custom in Wales to light bonfires on All Saints’ Eve: on that 
night the mountains are covered with them. 


} Stop, stop, my sweetheart. 
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himself, ‘Some canting methodist, no doubt.”’ He was not the man 
to be foiled, never had been, and cared for neither methodist or 
baptist. By persevering, he got alongside of the stranger, as the 
gained the hollow, across which flowed a shallow stream, which 
was passable, for footpassengers only, by a rude wooden footway, 
or pont-bren; the hood of the cloak was now drawn over the head. 
“Yn enw Duw rhoswch,”* observed the gallant, as he reeled breath- 
lessly to her side, and laid his brawny hand amorously on her 
waist, to assist her along the narrow pathway ;—but oh, gracious 
powers! what a terrific sight presented itself—at that instant the 
moon shone brilliantly upon them both—the moment he touched 
her, the hat and cloak had vanished into air—a being—a devil, 
stood in the most threatening attitude before him. Black dishey- 
elled hair, thickly matted and unsightly, fell profusely over a 
countenance horridly ghastly and disgusting; eyes large, dim, and 
motionless; cheeks deeply furrowed, and formed of loose flakes, 
or folds of withered corpse-like skin, the under lip hanging loosely 
over the chin, and exhibiting long fangs, black as jet, issuing 
out of colourless gums. The neck and bosom excoriated, with 
deep, raw, cadaverous fissures,—horrible monster, there it con- 
fronted him. The spectre stooped down to the stream, and splashed 
the water with its skeleton hands, and uttered a Joud, wild, 
and doleful shriek, that absolutely freezed the very blood in the 
veins. ‘Och! Och! Och!’ it groaned, as it floated around, and 
lifted up its long lank withered fleshless arms, ready to fold Owain 
Fychan in its deadly embrace, “ Fy Ngwr! fy Ngwr! Och! Och! 
Sy Ngwr! fy Ngwr!’+ he crawled along the wooden bridge, with 
eyes half averted from the spectre to the other side-of the stream. 
“Fy Ngwr! fy Ngwr!” was again shrieked with woful agony, 
and died away on the wings of the wind in the distance. 


Strong as Owain Fychan was, the Gwrachyribin struck such 
terror into his soul, that he became totally helpless; he fell down 
insensible at the foot of the bridge, and was there found, on the 
following morning, by one of his companions of the preceding 
evening. ‘‘ Och! Och!” he screamed, as he was aroused from his 
stupor. “Fy Ngwr! fy Ngwr!”’—the terrific vision was for 
days afterwards vividly in his imagination; the repetition of the 
words of the spectre alone satisfied those around him that he had 
not altogether lost the powers of utterance. 


He never was the man that he appeared to be before Hallow-eve 
but, infinitely a better one: the alehouse door was never again 
darkened by his entrance, or enlightened at his departure. 


One of his fellow “ termors” called upon him, some weeks after 


the event recorded had taken place, and tried to persuade him to 
join his boon companions again. ‘“ Why should I? demanded 


= ; _ and! 
* In God’s name, stop. + Oh, my husband! my husband! 
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Owain Fychan. “ Why? for the pleasure of the thing.”” ‘Ah, 
my friend,” said Owain, ‘‘ my memory is now so good that | recol- 
lect the pleasures of getting drunk, and shall never forget the 


pains of getting sober, h H. 
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MEMOIR OF THE LATE JAMES HUMPHREYS, ESQ. 


( For the Cambrian Quarterly Magazine. ) 


Tue life of a conveyancer, or as our non- -legal readers will, per- 

haps, better understand the phrase, of a chamber- counsel, passed 
mostly in seclusion, little broken by variety, cannot be expect- 
ed to afford abundant materials for the pen of the biographer. 

But, however extensive a survey we may take of the walks of life, 

we shall recognise few individuals whose happy or unhappy lot 
it has been, to stand conspicuous among their fellow men by the 
dazzling distinctions of genius and power exerted i ina wide and open 
range. Of such it is easy to compose a record which all will peruse 
with delight. The history of those sons of Anak is replete with a 
thrilling interest, which the image of their giant power, ever present 
to the mind, reflects from the dullest page; the pulse beats prouder 
whilst we read: we feel the species exalted by the grandeur of the 
individual, and glow with the enthusiastic, though unavowed 
resolve, that we, too, if placed in like circumstances, would act 
with equal energy and self-denial. But our sober reflection soon 
dispels these dreams: to the mass of mankind, the distant glories 
of genius must ever be unapproachable. We may gaze at its 
meteor-like track, with wonder, perhaps with admiration, some- 

times with delight, and by far too often, if philosophy incline us 
as it ought, with pain, at its misdirected powers, or with detestation 
at the “boundless mass of misery which, since the world began, 
has been wantonly inflicted on mankind, to supply its vain- 
glorious and consuming career. But who, out of myriads, can 
hope, how seldom should he even : wish, to succeed i in a like flight ? 
When the book is closed, and the spell is past, all that the mind 
retains is, at best, but a picture on the imagination, gorgeous, 
gloomy, or serene, according to the colouring imparted by the 
character of the actions recorded, or the temper of our own 
feelings. Usefulness, then, if we desire to apply that principle, 
is by such a medium entirely shut out, or but scantily admitted. 


If we turn to the annals of more humble actors in a less im- 
posing station, we shall find matter far more congenial to blend 
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and harmonize with the common interests and sympathies of man- 
kind. All that is related to us of this class assimilates, more or 
less closely, with our past experience or our future hopes. Every 
incident conferring or leading to success, every error and rebuff, 
the feelings induced by reverses or prosperity, may all find some 
actual counterparts in the past life of the aged reader; while the 
fancy of the youth may shadow out the resemblance of what is 
good, and avert the occurrence of what is evil, in his own life yet 
tocome. The contemplation of average talent encountering the 
ordinary difficulties of life; bearing misfortune with patience, 
until it is worn out by perseverance; ever striving onward, and, 
finally, forcing its way through the press of opposing cir. 
cumstances, into ease and consideration,—cannot but be in- 
teresting, and attended with benefit to the mind which sees the 
same contest preparing for or surrounding itself, and may hope 
that, by the exercise of like qualities, a like triumph may be its 
own. Our sympathy is, perhaps, more cheerfully accorded to the 
combatant in this arena who attains success, though unhappily 
that is not an invariable attendant. In all these last points of 
view, the life of the late James Humphreys would form a pleasing 
and a useful record: we must premise, however, that our limits, 
and the information, accurate but not copious, which we have been 
able to obtain of his history, will not suffer us to give any thing 
approaching to a regular and full biography; and we must, there- 
fore, content ourselves with the mere outline of the life of a man 
whose talents and acquirements, and whose hard and fair-earned 
reputation, his native country cannot be disinclined to acknow- 
ledge, however imperfect may be their narrative. But, not to 
waste more time in prefatory remarks, we address ourselves at 
once to our task, 


James Humphreys was born at Montgomery, about the year 
1768, the youngest but two of a family of eight children of Charles 
Gardiner Humphreys, a solicitor of extensive practice, and not 
inconsiderable property for those times, The large number, how- 
ever, of the younger children afforded but a small pittance to each, 
after the bulkier share of the eldest son had been duly reserved 
in right of primogeniture; so that James, on starting into life, was 
not without the spur of poverty to urge him to exertion. 


He was placed early at the ancient grammar school of Shrews- 
bury, which has since attained so much celebrity under the learned 
and skilful direction of Dr. Butler. It was then of comparatively 
little note; nor did Humphreys carry away from it any marked 
scholastic acquirements; but may, indeed, be strictly said to have 
educated himself afterwards, on entering into life; a discipline 
mostly found to be unavoidable by men of talents and ambition, 
more especially in the case of those whose original tuition has 


taken place at a public school. 
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The classics, which form the mainspring of that tuition, are 
doubtless, within their appropriate range, excellent instruments of 
intellectual and moral discipline, provided they be properly ap- 
plied. This, however, we deny to be the case at public schools: 
in proof of which, we will simply adduce the fact, that, by nine 
men out of ten, who have been fundamentally instructed in them 
at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, or we care not where, with a ge- 
neral summing up at the university, they are loathed in the whole 
course of after-life. But, even supposing a process that should 
extract their utmost value, how can they be considered by them- 
selves sufficient samples of that living and ever-increasing know- 
ledge, and how can their exclusive instruction possibly confer 
those habits of reasoning, and powers of combination, by means of 
all which the affairs of the world are, or ought to be, carried on? 
The answer is but too plain—that —_ cannot, as far abler pens 
than ours have so clearly demonstrated, and as experience has so 
repeatedly proved: yet the system is not only persisted in, but 
upheld and commended. The advocacy of this all-sufficient virtue 
of Greek and Latin as the means of education, reminds us of the 
kindred arguments in favor of virtual representation, so gravely 
urged by the quondam boroughmongers, who contended that the 
benign influence of Gatton and Old Sarum was shed alike over 
all the interests of the British dominions, from Liverpool and 
Manchester, to Calcutta and Benares. Humphreys, we well 
know, entertained, from his own experience, the sentiments we 
have broached upon the deficiencies of public schools. This, 
however, did not prevent him from making himself afterwards a 
tolerably proficient Latin scholar, and from entering on an earnest 
and well-sustained attempt upon Greek, until his other urgent 


occupations unavoidably turned him aside from the task. Virgil 
was his favorite classic. 


He left Shrewsbury when very young, for the office of the late 
Mr. Pugh, of Caer Howell, near Montgomery, a most respectable 
and well employed solicitor in his day, to whom he was articled 
as aclerk. During the three years which Humphreys passed at 
this office, he shewed an assiduity and talents which gained him 
the esteem of his master, and induced him, we believe first, to 
discourage his pupil’s intention of practising as a solicitor, and, 
in lieu of it, to turn his thoughts to conveyancing, which would 
afford a wider field for the development of his powers. 


Humphreys ever recurred with gratification to the early and 
happ ape which he passed at Caer Howell. The house is de- 
lightfully placed on the banks of the Severn; and in the waters of 
that national stream he rendered himself an expert swimmer, 
under the able tuition of a fine Newfoundland dog, a favored in- 
mate of the family, who was always willing to impart his instruc- 
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tions, and, happily, with more success, than his classic predecessor 
at Shrewsbury. Humphreys separated from Mr. Pugh in mutual 
feelings of warm regard, which continued unabated to the 
death of the latter, who oftentimes afterwards was visited at 
Caer Howell by his grateful pupil and friend, in the happy 
periods of the long vacation, which sends so many a toil- 
worn lawyer from the metropolis, on his way into the country, 
rejoicing. He likewise formed an intimate acquaintance with 
the only son of Mr. Pugh, a co-member with Humphreys of 
Lincoln’s Inn, and a brother counsellor, but never, we believe, 
in practice, since he possessed an ample patrimony, which is 
continued to be enjoyed by him in elegant hospitality, and with 
universal neighbourly good will, at Brynllwarch, his present seat 
in Montgomeryshire. 


From Caer Howell, Humphreys was transferred to the office of 
an attorney at Worcester, of the name of Yeomans. Of this his 
new master, he formed, with his prompt sagacity, but a cheap es- 
timate, and used, for some years after, to display the draft of a 
deed, more curiously than learnedly, framed by the said Yeomans, 
which he kept by him as a vindication of his judgment on the 
man’s efficiency. He had not been at Worcester long before his 
father died, on which event he gave up his unsatisfactory connexion 
with Yeomans, and shortly afterwards, availing himself of the 
opening which circumstances offered to gratify the bent of his 
inclination, and by the encouragement of several of his friends, 
proceeded to London, where, in 1787, he entered, as a pupil, 
the chambers of Charles Butler. This amiable and venerable 
man has outlived most of his contemporaries, and is the daily 
survivor of his juniors, his life having now embraced nearly 
two full generations. The prime of his life was passed in 
active and friendly intercourse with men to whom we already 
look back as in the far-off distance of history, so changeful 
and so momentous has been the revolution of intermediate 
events, Amongst these men, as amongst their successors on 
the scene, his sound learning, his varied and elegant acquire- 
ments, his liberal and enlightened views, his unwearied industry, 
so fruitful in good works, have ever maintained him in a forward 
rank; whilst his forbearing and benevolent disposition has never 
invited hostility, and therefore, throughout the course of his 
lengthened career, he has never found an enemy. 


Some notice of two or three remarkable fellow-pupils of 
Humphreys, at Butler’s, may not be thought altogether out of 
place. A large proportion were, as might be supposed, catholics; 
one of them, however, Mr. James Bramstone, though now the 
catholic bishop of the London district, came of an old protestant 
family in Northamptonshire; the history of his conversion 1s singular. 
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He was the senior pupil, and very proficient, so that all matters of 
peculiar difficulty were usually assigned to him; but he possessed, 
besides, a large store of general information and great social ta- 
lents, which were aided by a handsome and striking figure. He 
mixed freely in society, and was far from neglecting his profes- 
sional studies, when, to the surprise of all his friends, he suddenly 
left London for the Jesuits’ college at Lisbon, where in due time 
he took priest’s orders, and has since attained the high sacerdotal 
office which we have already mentioned. No one was less pre- 
pared for this unexpected conversion than Mr. Butler himself; for 
though many circumstances must have arisen out of the connexion 
existing between a master and his pupils (unreserved and hospita- 
ble as this invariably was on the part of Butler,) to make impres- 
sions in favor of catholicism, on a mind predisposed to receive 
them, like Bramstone’s; yet it is certain, as we know from the 
impartial observance of an intimate acquaintance of both parties, 
that nothing whatever was done by Mr. Butler to originate or pro- 
mote his pupil’s religious conversion, which was the result of his 
own secret studies of the controversial topics of the two churches, 
aud his consequent conviction, however mistaken, of the superior 
efficacy of the Romish creed. 


Among other catholic students at Butler’s, was Mr. Throckmorton, 
who practised afterwards as a conveyancer, doing considerable 
business, chiefly for the great catholic families. His son, Mr, 
Robert Throckmorton, is the heir presumptive of the extensive 
family estates of the Throckmortons in Berkshire and elsewhere, 
and is now, as is well known, one of the members for that county. 
Another catholic contemporary was the celebrated Harry Clifford, 
of O. P. notoriety. He was a great ally of Humphreys, who was 
considerably his junior, and, at first, no unwilling companion of his 
frolics about town; but poor Harry soon overshot the retrievable 
limits of youthful dissipation, and Humphreys discontinued his 
ye sit though their intimacy remained till Clifford’s 
death. 


Through the means of these and other acquaintances which he 
made at Mr. Butler’s chambers, or at his open and hospitable 
table, Humphreys gradually enlarged the circle of his friends. It 
was at a time, too, the early part of the French revolution, when 
men’s minds were set loose and afloat in every direction, and con- 
genial spirits readily banded together. Humphreys, in early life, 
professed and advocated popular principles on the widest basis, 
and became a member of the Society of Reform in Parliament, 
and the Society of the Friends of the People, and, at a later pe- 
riod, the Whig and the Fox Clubs, where he took up the more 
liberal of the Whig tenets, to which he was a stedfast adherent 
throughout the whole of his life. These associations brought him, 
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at different periods, into contact and intimacy with Horne Tooke, 
Dr. Parr, Sir Samuel Romilly, Sir Francis Burdett, Lord Grey, 
Ferguson, late advocate-general in Bengal, Pearson, the present 
advocate-general there, and many other eminent individuals of 
that party. At the political meetings which then frequently took 
place, Humphreys was a pretty diligent attendant, but a silent one: 
whether it was a constitutional infirmity, or an insurmountable dif- 
fidence which prevented his taking the first decisive step, he never 
could bring himself to deliver his ideas in public: he was, how- 
ever, of great use, from the accuracy and strength which charac- 
terised his written compositions, in the drawing up of resolutions, 
and the like. His conversational talents, too, were of the first 
order, and in many instances he shewed himself extremely happy 
in short and cutting remarks. Of this nature was the bitter toast 
‘More taxes and less revenue,” given by him at the time when 
Pitt had commenced his system of taxation, considered, at the 
outset, unbearable by the nation, but upon which his successors 
have well known how to improve.* 


His intimacy with Horne Tooke often led him to the latter’s 
house at Wimbledon, to join the political junto dining there, on 
Sundays; and he was in the habit of returning late on foot, in all 
the simplicity and vigour of a democrat. These marked expres- 
sions of his political tenets could not escape the then jealous and 
prying eyes of the government; and he was accordingly noted 
as a zealous and dangerous partisan, which was doubtless not 
without its influence upon his subsequent professional career. 
Humphreys commenced business as a conveyancer, immediately 
on leaving Mr. Butler’s chambers, but his progress at first was slow 
and cheerless: so much so, indeed, that he entertained at one time 
serious thoughts of relinquishing altogether this branch of the law, 
and actually went two or three circuits with that view: by de- 
grees, however, he formed a connexion in his native county, and 
the adjoining parts of the country, which afterwards became very 
extensive, though at no time, if we except, perhaps, the two years 
immediately preceding his death, did he enjoy a very large town 
practice. 


* The meaning of the sentence is pretty obvious, and is similar to the illus- 
tration applied by Voltaire to a different subject, which, not impossibly, may 
have supplied the hint of the above epigram. He had got, it seems, into cor- 
respondence with a well-meaning German, on the subject of their respective 
monasteries and convents, and had intimated that certainly the French had 
shewn a due sense of devotion in the endowment of their different abbeys, &c., 
yet he still considered that these were not rich enough, but ought to possess ten 
times more wealth. The German, in surprise, asked him his meaning; upon 
which he wrote to him as follows: “My dear sir, There was once upon a 
time a young man, to whom it was proposed to marry a woman cP a 
old, who should bequeath him all her property by will; but he answered, that 
she was not old enough.” The German required no further explanation. 
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We are now come to a period of Humphreys’ life, to which there 
will be found a parallel in the lives of most distinguished lawyers, 
with a few brilliant exceptions, when, having got into a clear and 
beaten track, he plodded along it steadily to the end of his days, 
in the pursuit of that one great and absorbing object of mortal 
toil, money. In this, after a due course of years, he was tolerably 
successful; but, as the general tenor of his life was henceforward 
perfectly uniform, we will convert our remaining narrative into a 
selection of such detached passages of it only as we think may 
afford any interest to our readers. 

Humphreys enjoyed the high distinction of being frequently 
referred to by Sir Samuel Romilly on matters of conveyancing; 
and, at his suggestion, was joined with him occasionally in con- 
sultations; in particular, it was through Romilly’s recommendation 
that Humphreys was employed in drawing up a part of the argument 
in the great Thelusson case. It so happened that in 1807, just 
about the time when the Whigs were turned out, a case, upon 
which Humphreys had some time before given his opinion, was 
returned, with an intimation that the ‘Solicitor General” differed 
from him on a certain point. He forgot the change of ministry, 


and thinking that he was in collision with Romilly, sat himself 
down earnestly to reconsider the case; and, as it was one of 


importance and urgency, he gave to it the greater part of the 
night. After exhausting all the authorities and arguments that he 
could possibly bring to bear on the point, he retained his original 
opinion, and returned the case in the morning with an answer to 
that effect. In a short time the case came back to him again, with 
a request on the part of Sir Thomas Plumer, the solicitor general, 
that he would again consider his opinion. Humphreys’ chagrin 
was extreme, on discovering the opponent who had made him 
undergo so much labour and discomfort; he took no pains to 
conceal his vexation, and declined, in not the most courteous 
mood, to go over the papers again. 


He was always on very intimate terms with Dr. Parr, al- 
though the distant and fixed positions of both prevented their fre- 
quent meeting. Still the doctor seldom came to town that he did 
not pass a convivial evening with a select body of friends at 
Humphreys’ chambers; and when this occurred in the summer time, 
the learned divine was wont to place himself after dinner with his 
pipe at the open window, which looked into Lincoln’s inn gardens, 
and was trelliced with a vine hanging over the balcony; and there, 
rolling out clouds of smoke, and exhibiting the full blown honours 
of his far-famed wig, he delighted the company with his rich and 
varied conversation, and afforded, at the same time, no small 
wonderment to the passers by. Parr, if he did not originate in 
Humphreys’ mind the plan of his celebrated work, certainly in- 
cited him strongly to the task; and when it was accomplished, 
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after Parr’s death, we have more than once heard Humphreys 
express his regret that he should then want the countenance and 
effectual assistance which the doctor could have afforded him on 
many points. 


We shall here take the liberty to present our readers with the 
following anecdote, as a fair trait of character, and a proof at 
once of Humphreys’ physical and moral vigour. Shortly after his 
arrival and settlement in town, he came down to his own country 
in the vacation, as he was accustomed to do; and, having stayed 
a few days at Shrewsbury, was desirous of going on to Bishop’s 
Castle to visit his sister, then married to the Rev. John Wingfield, 
a most worthy and kind-hearted man, whose acquaintance was 
extensively courted, not more from his amiable and engaging man- 
ners, than from his warm and benevolent disposition: Humphreys 
accordingly ordered a chaise and pair to carry him to Bishop’s 
Castle; but mine host, taking advantage of the lateness of the 
hour, (it being dusk,) refused to let him have less than four horses, 
on the plea of bad roads, and a long stage. Humphreys saw 
directly through, and detested the imposition; and at no time very 
profuse of words, wasted not another on this occasion, but ordered 
his bill, paid it, and shouldering his small portmanteau, containing, 
like the honourable Mr. Dowlas’s blue pocket-handkerchief, all 
his travelling goods and chattels, he marched out of the house, to 
the surprise and chagrin of honest Boniface, and walked the whole 
way to Bishop’s Castle, a distance of twenty-one miles and up- 
wards, over many a bleak and rugged hill: he reached his desti- 
nation about one o’clock in the morning, and knocked up his 
sister’s household, by whom he was received with not less hospi- 
tality than surprise. 


The intervals of leisure which were allowed to him by his pro- 
fessional avocations were mostly spent by Humphreys in literary 
amusement: this, however, was confined to reading; he was by 
no means a light and rapid writer, and the constant occupation and 
anxieties imposed upon him by business, left him but little inclina- 
tion to undertake any important and laborious composition. 
Doubtless, however, he was long collecting materials for his 
meditated work, but he published no other, if we except some 
detached articles connected with his branch of the profession, in 
the ‘‘Supplement to Viner’s Abridgment,” of which the principal 
one is the article “‘ Devise,” published in 1800. He wasa great 
admirer of the arts, and fully indulged his taste for them in 
numerous trips to the Continent after peace had laid it open. 
Architecture was perhaps his favorite study, nor did he confine it 
to mere theory, for he erected a villa, in excellent taste, near 
Westham, in Essex: in fact, another opportunity soon after oc- 
curred of repeating this architectural essay; for the villa, when 


complete, (wanting only the furniture and some superficial fittings- 
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up,) was set on fire by the carelessness of the workmen, and 
burnt to the ground. . Unfortunately, the fire took place two or 
three days before the intended insurance of the house; yet 
Humphreys bore the misfortune with great seeming equanimity: 
it occurred in the earlier part of the night, but, the house being 
deserted, was not discovered until in a blaze, when an express 
was sent to Humphreys’ chambers, to inform him of the matter: he 
was accordingly knocked up, at about four o’clock in the morning, 
to receive this unpleasant communication; and, as soon as he had 
comprehended, by dint of a few questions, through the unopened 
door, that the building was in a hopeless state of conflagration, 
he bid the messenger go about his business, whilst he himself re- 
turned to his pillow. It so happened that he had that very day 
invited a party of friends to dinner, who came, and enjoyed all 
the convivialities of the evening, and departed, without hearing or 
even guessing at the misfortune of their host, who retained his 
wonted composure and sociality. The walls of the house were so 


strong and admirably constructed, that they not only stood proof 


themselves against the fire, but, in some places, preserved a portion 
of the internal structure, and it was chiefly in consequence of this, 
that Humphreys was afterwards induced to rebuild the villa, as 
soon as he had got over the vexation, which, as may be supposed, 
he felt in reality. 

We must now say a few words about Humphreys’ famous 
work, upon which undoubtedly his claim for reputation with pos- 
terity will rest. It will be fresh in the recollection of our readers, 
that, about seven or eight years ago, a spirit of inquiry and specula- 
tion regarding the abuses of the law, and their reform, originated 
and kept alive for many preceding years by the efforts of a few 
persevering and talented individuals, had at length become pretty 
general throughout the country. Its fruits shewed themselves 
chiefly in various amendments of our criminal law, and in the 
issuing of the chancery commission. Humphreys, as we have al- 
ready intimated, had been revolving, through a long period of his 
professional life, and had partly composed, the plan of an effectual 
reform of his own branch of the law; and he was now prompted by 
the manifest bent of the public mind to put the finishing hand to 
his work, which accordingly he brought out, in 1826, shortly after 
the chancery commissioners published their report, under the title 
ot ** Observations on the Actual State of the English Laws of Real 
Property, with the Outlines of a Code.” 


Never perhaps was publication better timed, and, accordingly, it 
had scarcely left the press when it was taken up by partisans and 
opponents, for commendation or criticism, with all the alacrity and 
spirit which characterizes every novel and popular impulse. It 
has now been several years before the public, and has passed 
through two editions; but, since its technical character must have 
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prevented its being familiar to many of our readers, a brief state- 
ment of the general design and scope of the work may not be un- 
acceptable. 


The author’s main object was to prove, that the plan of reform 
which he had conceived, namely, the entire removal of the existing 
system of real property law, and the substitution of an entirely 
new body of laws in its place, was preferable to partial amendments 
engrafted on the old system, and, which is more material, was 
equally practicable. With this view, he divided his work into 
two parts: the first containing a detailed and methodical exposition 
of the existing law, with appropriate comments displaying its 
defects; and the second, the outlines of his proposed code,* the 
latter part being prefaced by a dissertation, giving the different 
arguments for and against mere revision and partial amendment on 
the one hand, and total abrogation and renewal on the other; and 
awarding preference to the latter plan. The mode in which he 
conducts his main argument, and arrives at his conclusion, is 
extremely ingenious; but as we could not convey to our readers a 
clear and accurate impression of his design, and the way in which 
he works it out, without the use of numerous technicalities, we will 
spare them that infliction. Nor do we consider ourselves called 
upon in this place to express our own opinions on the plan or the 
details of the work; indeed, if we had contemplated such an attempt, 
we could not have carried it into effect with justice to the author, 
or satisfaction to ourselves, without a far more extensive discussion 
than our limits will possibly allow on the present occasion. But 
we cannot let pass this opportunity of adverting to the influence 
which the amended state of our representation must almost neces- 
sarily have upon the question, so sorely and repeatedly agitated, as 
yet with but little practical result, of the defects and abuses of our 
legal system, and the required remedies. We think we may ven- 
ture to predict, without any very great assumption of sagacity, that 
the popular voice will ere long be raised loudly and irresistibly in 
demand of legal reform, and we therefore think it incumbent upon 
every man, and in particular every landed proprietor, to prepare 
himself to take his part in the impending changes, to help in clear- 
ing away the obstacles which have been ever thrown into the path 
of social improvement, by the selfish and dishonest, or the ignorant 
and timid; and, at the same time, to check and moderate any 
crude or abrupt attempts at alterations, which may be well meant, 
but ill considered. 

Humphreys’ publication produced numerous pamphlets for and 
against his proposals. One of his chief opponents was Sir Edward 
Sugden, who, in a letter of some length, expressed his unqualified 


* Or, as altered in the second edition, “The Outlines of a Systematic 
Reform.” 
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disapprobation, both of the general plan of reform, and of several 
of its details. The details we will pass, but his objection in Limine 
to a systematic and entire reform so far as circumstances will admit, 
as contrasted with partial amendments, is one urged in common by 
most of the opponents of Humphreys’ proposal, and may therefore 
be thought worthy a brief consideration, It may as well be ex- 
pressed in his own words: ‘‘ Where is the man whose bold aspiring 
can lead him to believe, that he can at a blow destroy the wisdom 
and experience of ages, and furnish a better system in its place. 
You cannot build a house without quickly discerning many wants 
which time and inhabitancy alone, can point out and enable you to 
supply.”* And by another illustration, he tumbles a whole city 
about our ears, as a fearful type of the destruction of the legal 
Jerusalem, and then asks whether it is so easy to build it up again 
in aconvenient way? Indeed, he shews himself particularly ambi- 
tious of metaphor in several places. Imagery is doubtless a bril- 
liant, sometimes a keen cutting, but often a dangerous weapon 
of argumentation, especially when applied to abstract subjects. 
What is there in common between the framing of laws and the 
consolidation of brick and mortar? Is it not clear that the mental 
structure, the code, act, or any other name given to the amend- 
ment, may be ready to rise at once on the site of the old, incon- 
gruous, and imperfect fabric, or any distinct portion of it, as that 
which vanishes at the voice of the legislature. But in plain prose, 
the objection derives any appearance of authority which it may 
wear, merely from its vagueness and indefiniteness, since strictly 
it does not apply. Neither Humphreys, nor any other man in his 
senses, would think of entirely sweeping away the material of our 
ancient laws, if indeed such a process were possible; but after 
throwing aside what was obsolete and superfluous, and correcting 
whatever might be repugnant to the dictates of reason, or to 
natural feeling, the remainder would simply be cast into a different 
mould from that in which it previously existed, resembling it of 
course as much as possible. Many deficiencies are at first to be 
expected ; but it is observable, that they would arise either from the 
scantiness of the materials furnished by the old law, and therefore 
tlready exist, (for we disregard the preposterous fiction, that the 
common law is all comprehensive, which in practice comes to this, 
that the judge makes the required law instead of the legislature,) 
or else the deficiency apprehended must be occasioned by some 
mistake or omission in the department of compilation, not very 
likely to occur to any important extent, if the plan be well laid 
down, and, where it might occur, easily remedied. 

Humphreys wrote an answer to Sugden’s letter, and published a 
controversial article in the ‘* Jurist,” in answer to some strictures 


* Sugden's Letter to Hlumphreys, 2d edit. p. 7. 
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upon his work, and the applicableness of some foreign authorities 
quoted by him. All the rest of the pamphlets and reviewing 
articles directed against him, some of which were intermingled 
with personal remarks ill suiting the nature of the subject, Hum- 
phreys disdained to notice. The second edition of the ‘‘ Observa- 
tions” came out in 1827, with several alterations, none of which, 
however, affected the principle of the work. Its author was noticed 
with strong terms of eulogium in parliament, on numerous occa- 
sions which brought the subject of law reform before the House, 
yet government refused to place him upon the Real Property 
Commission, which was issued in 1828, rejecting him for the 
avowed reason, that he had expressed himself too strongly upon the 
principle of the measure! 


The public however did not generally concur in the sufficiency 
of this reason, and we happen to know that his business was 
greatly increased after the publication of his work; no mean 
criterion, we conceive, of public confidence and approval. 


Upon the general course of Humphreys’ life, until its close, 
little more remains to be said. In 1822 he married Miss Charlotte 
Goodrich, daughter of Bartlett Goodrich, esq. of Saling Grove, 
Essex, a gentleman of extensive landed property and established 
local influence, and his closing years derived much comfort and 
enjoyment from this alliance. 


His health was for a long period of his life by no means strong 
nor confirmed. As early as 1809 he had an attack of illness so 
dangerous that he was given over, but (such is the mysterious 
power of nature,) by far the more laborious and important half 
of his life was yet to come. The shock, however, most probably 
reached the springs of his constitution, for he was ever after peri- 
odically subject to attacks of illness, which latterly became from 
year to year more aggravated, exhibiting symptoms of an increased 
disorganization. The crisis was probably hastened by a fall from 
his horse, in the autumn of 1829. After this accident he quitted his 
couch but for brief intervals, until he sunk in the beginning of the 
winter of 1830. He preserved his faculties to the last, and met 
death with great calmness and composure. 


Though Humphreys never enjoyed robust health, he received 
from nature a sound constitution, which carried him through many 
severe attacks. His stature was rather below the middle size, but 
his frame was knit in perfect symmetry: his countenance pre- 
sented a somewhat unhappy expression, owing, we believe, chiefly 
to the effect of a series of fits in the nature of paralysis, with which 
he was visited at successive periods of his lite; the earliest and 
most violent brought on by the excessive coldness of a bath, which 
he incautiously entered while heated by exercise; yet his features, 
as a whole, were far from displeasing, and when lighted up by 
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excitement, displayed great animation and sagacity: his forehead, 
m particular, was prominent and stmking. He never refused so- 
cietv; and in conversation he shone, though his general manner 
was somewhat cold and reserved. 


Such is a slight and rapid sketch of James Humphreys. All 
that the dead can benefit mankind, lies in their example and their 
surviving works, the former the fruit of their experience m good or 
evil, gathered by the perception of others, the latter that fruit 
prepared and offered by themselves. Our departed compatriot has 
afforded us a good share of either benefit. As we have already 
had occasion to intimate, his example is the more useful, that 
it presents no dazzling brilliancy, approachable only by the few. 
Though the powers of his mind undoubtedly rose above the com- 
mon level, they reached not to the higher range of gems; but, by 
steadfastly persevering in the track which his judgment had once 
struck out as best conducive to its objects; by toiling hard, by 
striking opportunely; by a heedful attention to all the minor 
virtues of prudence, with the aid doubtless of considerable talents; 
by these means, and in spite of many discouragements physical 
and moral, he at length mastered those two grand objects of 
human struggle, the attainment of either of which the world 
is willing to accept as the crown of successful exertions; wealth, 
amply sufhicing for all its real purposes of enjoyment; and fame, 
which, in spite of cavils, will attend his memory, as the first eth- 
cient demonstrator of reform in his own department of the law; as 
the pioneer through the * jungle of conveyancing.” 


EPIGRAM. 


Is there a man possessed of power and skill 

To stem the torrent of a woman’s will? 

If she says I wil/, she will you may depend on't; 

If she says I wont, she wont and there’s an end on't. 


TRANSLATION, 


Oes neb yn meddu ar allu, grym neu serch, 

I wneuthur rheol ar ewyllys merch? 

Os dywed gwneaf, hi wneiff, diogel yw; 

Os dywed na, ni wneiff er undyn byw. 
Teoiv, 
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SIEGE OF PAINSCASTLE 


TWENTY-FIVE years had rolled away, pregnant with most important 
events, since [ had visited Cantree Aleaed is Myaydd, in Rad. 
norshire, and roved in careless mood along the tlowery banks of 
the humble, but, to me, interesting stream of the Bachwy, trom 
its source, to its efflux in the silver Wye. During my peregrina- 
tions and difhculties, * fond memory” had often retraced the steps 
of my early boyhood, and given warm and vivid tints to a scenic 
outline of country which no length of time can etlace from the 
memory. Most pure, therefore, was the pleasure which I felt, 
when an opportunity presented itself) by means of which T was 
enabled to revisit the abode of my early jocund days, and to re- 
trace, once more, those outlines of hill and dale, and those pic- 
turesque scenes, which had been so familiar to me in early youth, 
L also expected to see my former friends, both young and old; to 
gaze upon features which will ever be dear to me, and to hear those 
accents which had often cheered me onwards to deeds of honour, 


whilst they judiciously moderated the exuberance of that flow of 


spirits so natural to the impetuosity of inexperienced youth, I 
further anticipated great pleasure in hearing, from their lips, the 
deeds which they had achieved, the dithculties which they had 
surmounted, the progress which they had made in Knowledge and 
civilization, and the rustic honours which they had won, with vari- 
ous other et ceteras; whilst, in my vanity, [ intended to astonish 
them, in return, with an account of my progress among the Saeson 
and other nations, All this, and ten times more, did I anticipate; 
but, like other anticipations, they fell far short of the reality; and 
have left little besides serious and bitter reflections. 1 found, in- 
deed, that the hills preserved their ancient forms, that the rocks 
frowned as awful and majestic as formerly, and that the Bachwy 
maintained its usual course, with slight variations, incident ‘to 
Hood; but oh, what changes had taken place in other respects! 
| sought in vain for the former inhabitants. In answer to all 
inquiries, the reply was, ‘* Y mae wedi marw,” or, * He ts dead, 
or left the country.” Yes, my former friends and associates had 
either quitted the stage of life, or had been dispersed in distant 
parts. A new race had sprung up, to whom I was a stranger in 
the land of my fathers; and whilst | was making interrogatories and 
seeking information, the question was often put to each other, in 
a sort of suspicious whisper, ‘* Who and what ts he? E W here 
houses formerly stood, and where | had more than once joined in 
the social circle around a glowing fire, even the very foundations, 
were now turned up by the plough ; others were sorely dilapidated 
and untenanted; the language was changed, for, instead of the 
old, manly, and expressive Welsh, I heard only a sort of bar 
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barous gibberish, which was neither Welsh nor English; and even 
my favorite oak trees, under which | had used to sit, and the de- 
lightful groves of stately timber, through which I had roamed, 
listening to the sweet melody of birds, had disappeared; and yel- 
low corn waved before the breeze, where the monarch of the forest 
once spread his branches, alike regardless of the whispering 
breeze, or the reverberating roars of the ‘harsh thunder.” 


After visiting the source of the Bachwy, at a place now whim- 
sically named Ireland, and following its course by Rhés Goch, 
down to Craig Pwil Du, near to where it mingles its waters with 
the beautiful Wye, I returned to Painscastle with feelings I cannot 
express. Disgusted with the dilapidated and wretched state of 
the village, I avoided the inquisitive gaze of the inhabitants as 
far as possible, and visited the lofty mount where the castle of 
Pain once stood, and thought ‘‘of the days of former years.” | 
walked round the moat; I endeavoured to trace the form of the 
castle, but in vain. A greensward covered the whole: the draw- 
bridge was gone; the moat was dry; and silence and solitude 
reigned on every side. The sun was setting in purple clouds ‘far 
in the flaming west,” and the evening breeze was mild and agree- 
able. I laid down on the ruins of the great tower, which looked 
to the south-west, and gazed intensely on the surrounding scenery. 
By this time the sun had set behind the Aberedw hills, the evening 
star shone with pleasing brilliancy, whilst the moon rose in 
‘clouded majesty” above Cleirw hill, and shed a soft lustre over 
hill and dale. The hum, the noise, and the vacant laughter of 
the villagers, had died away, and nothing was heard save the 
breeze whispering through the long benty grass which more or less 
covered the ruins of the castle. ‘“‘ How changed,” thought I, ‘is the 
scene! Lofty towers once reared their heads in this place with 
pride and majesty, but their glory is laid low in dust and rubbish, 
and even their ancient bulk and strength are covered over with a 
mantle of green. Within these walls lordly barons and high-born 
dames often met; but they are gone; and their very names are 
forgotten. Within these dungeons, captives have poured forth 
groans, and pined away in years of hopeless misery and wretched- 
ness; but their pains and sufferings are over; the weary prisoners 
are at rest; they hear not the voice of the oppressor. From under 
the dread portcullis, which guarded those massive gates, armed and 
iron-cased bands frequently sallied forth to scour the country, 
and to plunder the helpless and unfortunate inhabitants; but their 
arms are unnerved by the hand of death; their nodding plumes 
have long ceased to wave before the breeze; their flash-gleaming 
swords are corroded by time; and the widow, the orphan and the 
defenceless, have long since ceased to complain of their unjust 
and merciless ravages. How perishable are human productions! 
how mutable is human grandeur! With all our hopes and fears, 
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our labours and our toils, a few years will bring us to the goal of 
eternity; a new race will spring up and tread as carelessly and as 
merrily upon our graves as we have trodden upon those of our 


predecessors.” 


I had continued for some time in this musing mood until the 
moon, emerging from behind a cloud, shone brightly on Craig 
yr Wyddva and Llanddewi hills. The breeze began to blow with 
increasing vigour, and the nightingale to pour forth melodious mu- 
sic from a neighbouring brake. At that moment I heard the sound 
of footsteps. I turned and saw a man near me with a military 
cloak wrapped around him. Upon perceiving me, he seemed dis- 
posed to retire, when the wind blew so rudely, that the folds of his 
cloak flew open, and discovered a noble and manly figure, upon 
whose breast was the decoration of an officer of the Legion of 
Honour. I exclaimed, ‘‘ Star of the brave!” and hastened towards 
him. The stranger did the same, we gazed for a few moments on 
each other in uncertainty—the recognition was mutual, we at the 
same time exclaimed, ‘‘Gwilym,” ‘‘Owain.” After mutual ex- 
pressions of congratulation, I briefly related my own little adven- 
tures, and then said, ‘‘ And now, Gwilym, favor me with your his- 
tory. We are here amidst the stillness of night, and reposing 
upon the ruins of Norman pomp and power. Come, my old 
schoolfellow, indulge the friend of your youth, who has regretted 
your absence and sighed for your return.” ‘Most readily,” was 
the reply, ‘“‘and as we are here free from intruders, I will unbosom 
myself without reserve.” He spoke as follows: 


‘You recollect the painful circumstances which induced me to 
abandon this dear country. I saw and loved my beautiful Jane, 
and had the happiness to ascertain that I was beloved in return. 
Her father, however, disapproved of our intimacy, and harshly for- 
bad all further intercourse. My anwyl Ianw possessed the finest 
sensibilities, and like a delicate flower that cannot resist the storm, 
the pure beautiful girl drooped, and notwithstanding all my efforts 
to cheer and comfort her, sunk into the grave. Though forbidden 
by her unnatural parent, I attended her remains, and when the 
earth descended upon her coffin, my feelings were inexpressibly 
dreadful; I do think death would have ensued had not a flow of 
tears come to my relief. I hovered near the spot until all had 
retired; I collected flowers; and amidst the silence of the night 
ornamented her ver wely with the flowers which I had gathered. I 
cannot describe, Owain, that horrible night; nor, soldier as I 
am, recur to it now withont the most painful emotions. Janw 
was my first, my only love, and with her died my affection for 
the fair, At the dawn of day I reluctantly tore myself from 
the sacred spot. The world appeared as a dreary blank, and 
its inhabitants cold and egotistical. Disgusted with all around 
me, | abruptly left the country, and succeeded, after great dif- 
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ficulties, in reaching the coast of France. A war raged around; 
the veterans of France were encamped in the vicinities of Boulogne 
and Ambleteuse, full of ardour and enthusiasm to invade Great 
Britain; and the emperor was with the army. I entered the 
army as a common soldier, but under a feigned name; and, 
having a predilection for arms, soon learned the art of war, and 
thus endeavoured, though vainly, to forget my griefs and my irre- 
parable loss. But though I had entered into the service of France, 
I felt a repugnance in employing my powers to invade my native 
country; and heard, | must confess, with pleasure, that Pitt had 
succeeded, by means of British gold, in inducing Austria to take 
the field. At length our camp was raised; we received from the 
emperor the glorious appellation of the grand army; and, full of 
the highest enthusiasm, we marched for the field of Austerlitz. 
So well did our immortal hero maneeuvre, that Ulm, the Danube, 
and Vienna, offered but slight resistance, and did not for a mo- 
ment retard the march. A few days before the battle of Auster- 
litz, our army was encamped upon an eminence in front of the 
enemy. The regiment to which I belonged was ordered forward, 
as sharp-shooters, in order to drive back the foe, and to clear the 
ground. We dashed forwards accordingly, and speedily performed 
the service required. Elated with success, we thought that we 
could do more; we advanced imprudently, regardless of danger; 
I warned our colonel and those around me of our situation, but to 
no purpose; we continued to advance, and were speedily charged 
by nearly 3000 horse. At the first onset every officer was killed; 
and the emperor and the army, who, from an eminence, were spec- 
tators of the unequal struggle, thought that we were all lost. In 
this desperate situation, I took the command of the regiment, and 
the men cheerfully obeyed my orders. We gained a wood; we 
defeated the foe, and rejoined the army. This brilliant feat of 
arms excited admiration. I was sent for to head-quarters; and 

approaching with my body covered with blood from a_ severe 
sabre wound which I received across my brow, the marks of 
which you now see, a Welsh soldier, who previously knew me, 

and was then on guard near the emperor’s tent, exclaimed, 

“Gwilym! Gwelais drabludd . . . . ac ar gran cynran man-rudd!” 

the English of which is, you know, “I saw hard toiling, and on 

the chieftain’s brow a crimson gash.” I was most graciously re- 

ceived by the emperor, and closely interrogated respecting my 

country, and my education. The result was, that the hero deco- 

rated me with the cross of the Legion of Honour with his own 


hands, transferred me to his imperial guards, and granted me an 
ofhcer’s commission. 


_ Soon after, the battle of Austerlitz was fought. I was engaged 
in it, and with my comrades decided the victory by routing the 
Russian imperial guards, after a struggle of a quarter of an hour, 
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in which we were engaged man to man, and foot to foot, and were 
so intermingled with each other that we durst not fire a shot: 
the bayonet was the only weapon. From that immortal day I rose 
rapidly, and was with the hero at Jena, Eylau, Friedland, Wagram, 
the march to Moscow, and the campaign of Saxony; which last, 
though so honourable to our heroism and bravery, was terribly 
disastrous in its results, by means of Saxon perfidy, (mind me 
Owain,) and the infamous conduct of Bernadotte. 1 was also ac- 
tively engaged in the campaign of France, where the emperor was 
justly named the hundred thousandth man; and I had the pain of 
being present at the first abdication. I accompanied my sovereign 
to Elba, and I returned with him in his triumphal march from 
Cannes to Paris: I thought that I then saw every stain wiped away 
from our eagles, and that France was rising more powerful and 
more glorious than ever; but fate decreed otherwise: the demon of 
war breathed forth mischief and slaughter from every quarter, and 
we marched for Waterloo. Such were the skilful movements of 
our chief, and the rapidity of our march, that notwithstanding the 
treachery and desertion of Bourmont, Villoutry, and Clouet, we 
surprised the enemy and gained the brilliant victory of Ligny: 
indeed, if the brave and unfortunate Ney had not lost eight hours 
in stupid hesitation; if, when he marched upon Quatre Bras, he 
had not left his rear guard three leagues in the rear; and if d’Erlon 
had not marched so foolishly and without orders, by means of 
which the arms of 30,000 men were rendered useless, the campaign 
would have been finished on the 16th. As it was, Ney’s 
hesitation of eight hours gave the British time to come up, and 
d’Erlon’s stupid movement retarded the march of the left wing of 
the army upon Ligny for a full hour, by which means, in conjunc- 
tion with the approaching night, Blucher and a considerable part 
of his army were enabled to escape. On the 17th, we 
should have destroyed your army during its retreat to Waterloo, if 
d’Erlon and some other chiefs had obeyed orders and done their 
duty. On the 18th, we fronted your army at Waterloo; and 
whatever has or may be said to the contrary, we had only sixty- 
nine thousand men, and you had ninety thousand. We intended 
to attack you at break of day, but the state of the weather pre- 
vented us. It was nearly twelve o’clock at noon before any real 
action took place, and then only on the left of the French and right 
of the British. Before the grand attack of our right and centre 
was unmasked, thirty thousand fresh men under Bulow entered 
your line, and threatened to turn our right wing. We were 
obliged to order fifteen thousand men to the right, to oppose the 
new force: this mancuvre weakened the army, and disarranged 
the plans of our chief; but, notwithstanding such immense dispro- 
‘portion, we beat you, and nothing but the arrival of night, and of 
Blucher with thirty thousand more men, saved you from total de- 
struction. You gained the victory, it is true, but as you gained it 
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with 150,000 men over 69,000, and even then with difficulty, you 
have not much to boast of. I do not mean to detract any thing 
from British bravery: on that day the British soldiery did their 
duty, and did it well; but still, without the aid of the Prussians, 
they would have been completely routed in spite of all their 
bravery. I entered into line with the imperial guard towards the 
close of the action; I witnessed the heroic conduct of the Welsh 
fusileers; but, brave as they were, we should have swept them away 
as dust, if the Prussians had not come up, or if the wings of our 
army had supported our charging movement. Deserted by the 
army, we were isolated, and without protection : the British line 
durst not have charged us without the aid of the Prussians; and, 
when they made that charge, it was three against one. Whatever, 
therefore, your favorite, Le Marcnanp DE TaBac, may say, your 
army plucked no laurels from our plumes on that disastrous day ; 
and though we were overwhelmned by numbers, and the conduct 
of traitors, it will be some time before John Bull will boast again, 
that ‘ One Englishman can beat three Frenchmen.’ 


“‘T succeeded, Owain, in escaping from that battle, with my sabre 
broken and myself covered with wounds, and finally reached 
America. Upon learning the recent revolution in France, I deter- 
mined to return: a few days since I landed in Wales: I hastened 
to the grave of my Janw: recalling to memory her loveliness, her 
affection for me, the cause of her early death, I watered afresh 
with my tears the greensward which covers her. O vy anwyl 
Tanw! I came here to visit this spot once more before my return to 
France, but little thought I should have the pleasure of seeing 
your face, my dear Owain! I have observed with feelings of 
unfeigned regret the wretched and dilapidated state of the village 
of Painscastle: you recollect that when we were boys, old Pughe 
used to exclaim, ‘ Painscastle is gone to the dogs! When we 
were boys, a regiment of soldiers could not have taken it; but now, 
fifty men could master it.’ I wonder what the old veteran would 
say if he were alive to see it in its present wretched condition.” 

‘So, Gwilym,” replied I, “‘ you are going to France, and I pre- 
sume then that you intend to offer your services to the French 
government.” ‘You mistake me, Owain,” was the answer. ‘I 
would willingly live here, but having borne arms against Great 
Britain, should be treated with disrespect, if not with contempt, 
were I to stay: in France it may be in my power to breathe more 
freely. As for offering my services to the French government, that 
is out of the question: after serving the greatest captain of the age, 
and enjoying something of his confidence, my noblest ambition is 
satisfied; and I will never sully my honour by serving a Bourbon, 
though that Bourbon boasts of Valmy and Jemappe. But before 
we bid each other adieu, Owain, allow me to put into your hands 
a Welsh manuscript relating to the siege of Painscastle: I have 
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had it in my possession for some time, and have spent many a so- 
litary hour in its perusal; it throws much light upon a portion of 
Welsh history: take it,—it is the only thing in my possession I 
estimate, excepting the badge of honour presented me by the great 
Napoleon,—that I cannot part with.” 


We separated with expressions naturally emanating from men 
between whom there had been an early friendship interrupted bya 
long separation, during which each had experienced the extreme 
vicissitudes to which our nature is subject. The worm-eaten ma- 
nuscript ran as follows: 


SIEGE OF PAINSCASTLE. 


“Tn the year 1194 Rhys ab Grufydd ... . gained the castle of Radnor after a 
severe battle with his enemies in which he conquered and completely 
routed them with great slaughter. After that he took Painscastle from 
William de Breos, and then returned triumphantly to Yetrad Tywi.” 

History of the Princes. 


About the time that Bernard Newmarch conquered Bleddin 
and seized upon his possessions, another Norman, of the name of 
De Paine, gained the hundred of Lower Elvael, in Radnorshire, 
and built a castle on a rising ground which he deemed favorable 
for his purpose. This spot has a steep on all sides, except the 
north, and even there the ascent is considerable. Indeed it is so 
formed by nature for a place of defence that the Welsh had raised 
a strong rampart or military station upon its summit, which they 
were subsequently necessitated to abandon, through the encroach- 
ments of the Normans and the deadly quarrels of their native 
reguli. Paine, therefore, found the rampart made nearly to his 
own mind, at the time when he and his armed knights unjustly 
took possession of the country; but as he erected there a strong 
castle, and surrounded it with a deep moat, the name was changed 
from Caer yn Elvael to Painscastle, or Elvael castle. 


At the foot of the castle is a hollow, inclining to the north-east, 
on which Paine built a village, which he occupied with his depen- 
dants and vassals, who were well armed, and always ready when 
the trumpet sounded, either to defend the castle or to scour the 
adjacent country with their lord, in collecting booty and in op- 
pressing the natives. Many were the lawless deeds which these 
unprincipled men performed under the command of their iron- 
cased chief, and great were their rejoicings when, after a success- 
ful inroad, they returned home, driving before them large flocks 
of cattle and sheep; but the savage and triumphant shouts of 
these lawless men are heard no more, and their village, which rose 
under the protection of the strong and lofty towers of the castle, 
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decaved with their fall, and will soon be reduced to a state of 
wretchedness and desolation. 


Upon the death of Paine, this castle, with its territories, fell to 
the Mortimers, and, subsequently, it was held by De Breos or De 
Bruce; but though it changed masters, there was no change in 
the system of injustice, of rapine, and of blood. The miserable 
natives were obliged to fight for a lord whom they detested, and 
were often, upon the most trivial offences, imprisoned in the deep 
dungeons of the castle, or tortured amidst external pomp and 
show. The martial display of the great feudal lord and his 
knights, the sounds of music, the revelry of the halls, and the 
jousts and tournaments often held on the castle green in the pre- 
sence of high-born dames, were gaudious enough, but the dun- 
geons were filled with wretched captives, and the burning tear 
trickled down the cheek of oppressed innocence. 


In this state things continued until the year 1194, when 
Richard I. was king of England, Llywelyn ab Iorwerth was prince 
of North Wales, and Rhys ab Grufydd reigned in South Wales. 
Rhys ab Grufydd had for some time been the obedient vassal of 
Henry II., and, upon the death of that monarch, renewed his alle- 
giance to Richard I. For this apostacy from the sacred cause of 
freedom and of Cambrian independence, he was severely punished 
by the disobedience and rebellion of his sons, who were, as it is 
thought, secretly instigated to revolt from all allegiance to their 
father by Henry Il. The policy of England required continual 
discord and war between the native Reguli. The English kings 
had learnt, by dearly bought experience, that so long as the Welsh 
chiefs remained united, they were invulnerable against the world 
in arms, and were more than a match for the mightiest armies that 
England could bring in the field; but that disunited, and directing 
their swords against each others’ bosoms, they were assailable at 
every point, and easy to be brought under subjection. After 
many struggles, Rhys succeeded in overcoming his sons, and threw 
them into prison. Disgusted with the lofty and overbearing spirit 
of Richard I.* and discovering the ambitious policy of England, 
with respect to Wales, he threw off his allegiance to the English 
monarch, and boldly drew; his sword to assert and maintain the 
independence of his country. His first efforts in the cause of 
liberty being crowned with success, he marched his forces to the 


English border, taking and destroying the castle of Clun, after a 
herce resistance. 


* As a proof of this, we are told that when Richard ascended the English 
throne, Rhys went as far as Oxford to do him homage, conducted by the earl 
of Moreton. Learning there that Richard would not meet him personally, as 
his father had done, he fell into a great passion, and immediately returned to 


his own country with feelings of indignation against the English monarch. 
Brady's History of England ; p- 459. 
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In order to account for the fall and destruction of Painseastle, 
it will be necessary here to state several circumstances,—and to 
detail various facts in connexion with the affair,—as they mutually 
throw light upon each other, and show what important events 
sometimes result from causes apparently light and trivial. 

On the banks of the river Wye, and a little below the romantic 
village of Aberedw, is a lovely spot of land, surrounded with 
beauty and grandeur, and admirably sheltered from storms and 
tempests by the encircling mountains. In this low and almost 
impervious situation, a Welsh chieftain, of the name of Idnerth, 
built a mansion for himself, which he named Yscrain, but which 
is now vulgarly called the Serine. Idnerth was a well-formed and 
handsome man, and as brave as handsome: he loved his country 
with a patriot’s love, sighed over the miseries which afflicted it, 
and bitterly lamented the dissentions and evil policy of its chiefs. 
Being a patriot and a warrior from his youth, he constantly ranged 
on the side of freedom and Wallian independence ; and invaria- 
bly resisted every temptation to bear arms against his country: 
hence, when Rhys ab Grufydd and Owain Cyveiliog sided with 
the English, he refused to support them, and suffered for his un- 
bending patriotism. Though his heart was torn, his soul was 
unmoved; and in the midst of general defection and calamity, he 
looked forward with hope, that his native princes would reassume 
their dignity and inalienable rights; and, at the head of their brave 
people, recover their ancient independence. In the midst of 
these thoughts, he heard that Owain Cyveiliog had at length 
shaken off the yoke of the foreigners, and was already in the field: 
this news produced a delirium of joy. He hastily put on his 
armour, grasped his spear, took an affectionate leave of his family, 
and, accompanied by a few friends, directed his steps to the scene 
of action: he was received by Owain with all the warmth of 
genuine friendship: the army hailed him with enthusiasm, be- 
cause they knew his prowess and appreciated his virtues; and 
even his enemies, whilst they dreaded the vigour of his arm, 
revered the unbending greatness of his soul. The battle of Maelor 
was fought soon after, in which Idnerth behaved In a gallant 
manner: the struggle was long and doubtful, but victory finally 
perched upon the banners of the Welsh, and the rout of the foe 
was complete. The loss, however, even on the side of the victors 
was very great; many brave men had fallen; and with the 
rest, the gallant Idnerth: he was found next morning among the 
thickest of the slain, with his face towards the foe: he was 
stiffened in death, grasping the shaft of his spear in his hand, 
and with his grey hair dappled in blood. Owain and his warriors 
wept over the fall of so brave a man, and considered their victory 
as too dearly bought: the army buried him with all the military 
pomp known and practised in those days, and raised a lofty tu- 
mulus over his remains, 
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The fall of Idnerth threw a gloom over his native district, and 
accelerated the death of his wife Angharad: her frame was 
naturally delicate, and her nerves highly susceptible of the slight- 
est impression. Upon hearing the intelligence of the death of her 
brave Idnerth, she drooped as a flower which is nipt by the un- 
kindly blast; and within the space of one short month the church 
of Llandeilo Graban received her remains. She was followed to 
the grave by Owain and Helen, the dear and only pledges of 
their conjugal love: Owain was nearly three years older than his 
sister Helen, but both were young at the time they became 
orphans, and had only acquired reason sufficient to ascertain the 
greatness of the loss they had sustained. Morgan with his wife 
Gwladus, two favored and faithful domestics, and both advanced 
in years, became the guardians and protectors of the orphans; and 
well and ably did they discharge their duties to the children of 
their honoured lord and lady. The times, indeed, were stormy, 
and many a fierce inroad was made in the country, by armed 
bands ; but all parties agreed to respect the lands and the orphans 
of Idnerth, on account of his bravery, his patriotism, and _ his 
generosity: and hence the Yscrain and its inmates were treated 
with reverence, amidst the glare of beacons, the burning of towns, 
the screams of the sufferers, and the shouts of the victors. 


Old Morgan was something of a scholar, and having frequently 
followed his lord to the field, he had learned the art of war, and 
well knew how to bend the bow, and to poise the spear: he took 
young Owain under his particular care, and taught him to read 
and write. These were no mean acquisitions in those days, as 
many Norman lords, and even bishops, were ignorant of these 
arts, and could only confirm grants by making a rude sign* of the 
cross. Young Owain strongly resembled his father: he was tall 
and handsome; and few could bear the piercing glance of his fine 
grey eyes. In his early youth he was impetuous, active, and 
always in motion: but, as he advanced in years, he became grave, 
retired from society, read with avidity, and meditated profoundly. 
With a mind open, frank, and as ingenuous as the day, and with 
a soul deeply imbued with honour, truth, and honesty, he was 
highly respected by all who were able to appreciate his merits, 
and who loved moral excellence. Morgan saw these dispositions 
and judiciously encouraged them; he also taught him the use of 
arms, and the art of war; and so rapid and great was the profi- 
ciency of his pupil that few could bend so strong a bow, or direct 
the arrow with so sure an aim, as Owain ab Idnerth. 


_ Whilst the faithful Morgan was engaged in instructing Owain 
in the art of war, the history of his country, the noble actions of 


* From this rude practice have originated the English word 


= . ; and phrases 
signature, sign manual, and to sign a letter or document. 
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his father, and the twenty-four feats, or excellencies of the British 
code of education, Gwladus was equally attentive to Helen. 
Helen was distinguished by the symmetry of her form, and 
the exquisite gracefulness of her person; her auburn hair flowed 
in ringlets down her neck, and her fine blue eyes shone with 
almost angelic beauty: in her person and manner were combined 
the nobleness of her father, with all the pleasing softness of her 
mother. Under the attentive care of Gwladus, she was early in- 
spired with virtuous dispositions, compassionate feelings, and all 
those excellencies which so peculiarly adorn the female sex. 
Wherever she went, the aged tottered to their doors with the aid of 
their crutches, and blessed her as she past; whilst the young 
regarded her as the lily of the vale, and a perfect model of femi- 
nine excellence. Her beauty attracted many suitors, but none 
were regarded except Gwilym ab Huw, of Aberedw: his birth and 
fortune equalled those of Helen, and their minds, dispositions, and 
feelings, were similar. Their love was approved of by Owain; 
indeed, their parents had long been friends, and had often mu- 
tually wished that Gwilym and Helen might be united. 


In this state, things continued until the commencement of the 
year 1194, when the faithful Morgan and Gwladus died, and were 
interred in the church of Llandeilo Graban, amidst the tears of 
Owain and Helen. Their death retarded the wedding-day of 
the lovers; and, from feelings of respect for the memory of 
their departed friends, it was agreed that it should not take place 
till the following summer. Alas! how vain are human calcu- 
lations; and how frequently are the best matured and judicious 
designs frustrated by the force of circumstances, which can 
neither be foreseen by human penetration, nor prevented by 
mortal efforts. 


Early on the Ist of May, Owain slung his quiver of arrows 
over his shoulders; and, taking his bow in hand, he sallied 
forth on his accustomed morning walks. He assured his sister 
that he should return by noon; and, as he had always been punc- 
tual to his promise, she parted with him without any uneasiness, 
or apprehension of danger. The hour of noon arrived, but Owain 
did not return; after waiting for some considerable time, she 
became uneasy, particularly as her ear caught, upon the passing 
breeze, distant sounds of martial shouts; messengers, sent in 
various directions, returned without any tidings of their lord; and 
it was not until the Brecknockshire side of the vale was covered 
with the shades of night, and the setting sun threw his last rays on 
Aberedw rocks, that he made his appearance. Helen saw by his 
looks that something of importance had happened; and, as he ten- 
derly embraced her, she could not refrain from shedding tears. 
“Ah, Owain,” said she, “how unhappy I have been by your long 


and unexpected absence! I fear that you have either been in 
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danger, or that danger is near ; do not deceive me, my beloved 
brother; but tell me what has occurred to delay your return, 
and to produce that change in your countenance.” ‘* Dearest 
sister,” replied he, ‘‘ fear nothing, the danger is past, and I will 
tell you the adventures of the day. I went forth this morning, as 
usual; and, after sauntering for some time on the banks of the 
Wve, I ascended to the summit of Towyn y Garth, in order to 
enjoy the lovely prospects around: I walked round the camp, 
wondering by whom and when it was erected, and gazed on the 
tumuli near it, concluding that a battle must have been fought 
there, and that these mounds cover the ashes of the fallen warriors: 
I mused upon the insatiable ambition of man, his cruelty to his 
fellow-man, and the various horrors incident to war. ‘ These 
hills and these vales,’ I observed to myself, ‘preserve their 
ancient forms; the finely variegated river Wye maintains nearly 
its usual channel; the rich scenery around invites to repose, 
meditation, and contentment; but man, the acknowledged lord 
of creation, is ever restless, ever changing.’ Whilst absorbed 
in these thoughts, screams of terror burst upon my ear. Roused 
by these piercing sounds, I turned my eyes towards Craig Pwll Du, 
and saw that monster of crime, Garwgilwyd, dragging a female 
down the steep, to his den or castle, situated on the rock of Craig 
Pwll Du. He was closely pursued, but such were his strength and 
speed, that he gained his castle, closed the door, and let down 
the strong portcullis, before the friends of the victim could possibly 
arrive. You have often heard of the amazing strength, the deep 
cunning, and the swiftness of this monster.” ‘Oh, my dear 
brother,” said Helen, ‘‘I have often heard of them, and have 
as often trembled for myself, for you, and for others; but tell me 
what followed ;—was the lady liberated?” ‘‘ She was not rescued, 
Helen; she was sacrificed. I hastened down the brow as fast as 
possible, until arrived within half-bow shot of the castle. 1 
heard her friends thunder at the massive gate in vain: they 
might as well have directed their blows against a rock of granite; 
the monster knew this, and replied to their strokes with loud and 
fiendish laughter. I could not see him, for he was concealed by 
the high and strong walls of the castle: I, however, fitted an 
arrow to the string, and drew it to the head, in hopes that he 
would at length appear, and I was not deceived ; for presently he 
heaved up the swooning victim of his diabolical passions, and threw 
her over the battlements into the deep black pool below, according 
to his savage custom.* Atthat moment my arrow flew, and Pro- 
vidence directed its point; for it pierced the monster’s head, and 
he fell backward with a horrid yell. Your Gwilym then joined 
me, exclaiming, ‘ Well done, my gallant brother! let us descend, 


_ * Tradition still says that such was the practice of this fiend to all who fell 
in his power.— Transl. 
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and see whether the lady be still alive.’ We did so, but saw 
nothing but blood trickling down the rock; the mangled and 
lifeless body had sunk to the bottom of the deep pool. We 
ascended the southern bank, and joined our efforts with those of 
the friends of the murdered. After almost incredible exertions, 
aided by fire, we finally succeeded in forcing the gate, and in 
breaking down the portcullis: there we found the savage stretched 
on the ground, and terrible even in death; my arrow had pierced 
through his right eye, and penetrated to the centre of the brain; 
he breathed his last in our presence, cursing God and man. By 
means of drags, we finally succeeded in recovering the mangled 
remains of the lady, and restored them to her friends: we then 
threw the body of Garwgilwyd over the battlements into the pool 
below, and finished by hurling upon his detested carcass, the whole 
of his castle; so that not a stone remains upon the rock of that 
polluted den. While Gwilym and myself returned up the steep 
ascent on this side, our comrades ascended the Llan Ystyfan bank, 
bearing with them the corpse. Such is the outline of my story ;— 
but come, my Helen, I am hungry and fatigued, order me some 
refreshment.” 


Most cheerfully was this order obeyed: after he had satis- 
fied the wants of nature, and added a draught of generous mead 
from the long blue horn of his hall, he resumed the conversation as 
follows, ‘‘ Gwilym would have accompanied me home, had not the 
evening been so far advanced: he wished me, at parting, to say to 
you, on his part, every thing that is kind; and to add that he has 
made arrangements for a select party of pleasure to-morrow on 
Llanbychlyn lake, and sincerely hopes that you will be there to 
grace the scene: to this request, my Helen, I join mine; we 
will sail upon the tiny billows of the lake, angle for the finny 
tribe, and admire the works of nature.” 

“It is planned like Gwilym,” said Helen, “ his soul, like yours, 
my brother, is always noble, kind, and honourable. Most willingly 
will I accompany you; but I know not how it is, I have a melan- 
choly foreboding of impending danger, and cannot repress my 
apprehensions of some approaching misfortune.” 

‘¢ Away with your fears, my beloved sister ; Garwgilwyd is dead, 
and cannot harm you: our boat is sound and tight; no storms 
arise at this delightful season of the year; and Gwilym and I are 
skilful and careful rowers.” 

‘‘ My fears, brother, are not of Garwgilwyd; for, thanks to God 
and to your skilful arm, that fiend in human shape Is no more ; 
neither have I any apprehensions of storms, or of your want of skill 
and care, but I dread the power and the stratagems of De Bruce, 
of Painscastle. I bitterly regret having accompanied you and Gwilym 
to witness the last tournament held on the Castle green: De Bruce 
there saw me, and, singling me out from the rest, had the base- 
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ness to make me dishonourable proposals; and, as I rejected them 
with scorn, he even proposed to repudiate Lady Bruce, if I would 
marry him. As I rejected these offers with all the firmness which 
insulted modesty could evince, I saw a scowl upon his brow, and 
a malignant smile playing upon his lips, as he left me, and joined 
the throng of his warrior-knights. Oh, my brother, I fear that 
bad man, who has skill to plan, and power to execute, any wicked 
scheme which his evil heart may devise.” 


‘You describe him rightly, Helen, but fear him not. Were he 
to offer any violence to the children of Idnerth, all the country 
would immediately rise, and pull his castle down, stone by stone, 
about his ears. This he knows, and dare not insult you with 
impunity; besides, were he to attempt any thing of the sort, | 
swear by the valour of my father, that my arm shall redress the 
violence which you fear, and that I will call either De Bruce, or 
any other who may offer you an injury, to a severe account.” 


“1 do not doubt your affection, Owain, nor your readiness to 
protect me; and I know that if any attempt were made, the 
country would instantly rise; yet, how could your single arm 
strive against a hundred men cased i in iron, and what inpression 
afterwards could an unarmed and an undisciplined multitude make 
upon the massive walls of that lofty and hated castle ?” 


‘Spoken like a sagacious warrior, sister; but know you that the 
Lord Rhys is up in arms for our country, and already on the 
borders; he has taken Clun castle, and levelled it with the 
ground; he is now before Radnor castle, and will soon, with his 
gallant men, destroy that also: De Bruce trembles for his own 
safety, and hardly dares look over the castle walls. By the 
heavens, Helen, I am much to blame that I am not with him on 
the field of honour and of strife! my father’s warlike spirit seems 
to frown upon my inactivity; nothing induces me to stay at home 
but you, Helen; and I here declare, upon the honour of a 
Welshman, that the moment you and Gwilym are united, I w il 


join my gallant countrymen, and, under the banners of freedom, 


urge my father’s s purple spear against the breast of the stoutest 
foe.’ 


‘You are my brother, Owain, and I have long observed in you 


the electric fire and noble- mindedness of our gallant but unfor- 
tunate father. 


‘Call not his end unfortunate, Helen; no, it was glorious. 
He fought, he bled, he died like a brave soldier, in defence of the 
liberties of his country. To fall on sucha field, and for such a 
cause, to be crowned with victory, and to be bedewed with the 
tears of an army, are honours greater than monarchs can bestow : 
I re yoic e that I am the son of so brave a man, and I ardently pray 
that my end may be equally glorious and honourable. But 
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enough of this for the present: take your harp, my sister, and play 
the March of the Men of Harlech; that tune has a martial gran- 
deur in it, which fires my soul, and is in harmony with my feelings; 
and oblige me further by accompanying the instrument with your 
own sweet voice: we will sing the Address of Owain Gwyned to 
his Army, at the gallant stand which he made at Corwen against 
Henry II.; the words are by your Gwilym, and I know that you 
have committed them to memory.” 


The harp was accordingly produced, properly tuned, and whilst 
her slender fingers swept the strings, they sang the following 


song : 


- 


Cymmry ! here we take our station, 
Daring Henry’s fierce invasion ; 
Be the war-cry of the nation, 
Death or liberty. 
Draw your swords with fire, 
Bend your bows in ire; 
Advance your spears, 
With freedom’s cheers, 
And make our foes retire. 
Burst upon their ranks like thunder, 
Strike their dastard souls with wonder, 
Drive them back and far asunder, 
Teach them we are free. 


II, 


Coward fears cannot affright us, 
Jealousy no more shall blight us, 
Knaves no more to feuds excite us, 
In fierce campaigns. 
Our sons in torture lying, 
Our wives in anguish crying, 
Our mothers’ cares, 
And daughters’ prayers, 
To us for succour crying. 
Shall we tamely see their anguish, 
As in tyrants’ chains they languish, 
No! we will invaders vanquish, 
And break their chains. 


Ill. 


Warriors! see the war descending; _ 
Gleaming spears and swords are blending ; 
Stand we firm with souls unbending, 

For we will be free. 
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The storms of battle lour, 
And we within this hour, 
Must stand or fall, 
Like warriors all, 
Against this mighty power. 
Where you see my standard streaming, 
Where you hear the foe wild screaming, 
There am I midst swords thick gleaming ; 
Cymmry! follow me. 


The song is finished, and the harp is hushed, to sound no more : 
night has spread her mantle over the face of nature, and the 
inmates of Yscrain have retired to rest. Orphans! sleep on in se- 
curity for this night,—it is the last which you will enjoy in your 
father’s hall; the demon of mischief is abroad; the plan is already 
laid; and the actors wait only for the morrow to put it in 
execution. 

We now return to Painscastle. De Bruce had never forgotten 
Helen of Yscrain, since he had seen her at the tournament: she 
was foremost in his thoughts, and he was determined, cost what it 
would, to possess her; though every plan which he devised for this 
purpose seemed fraught with difficulties and dangers. At length 
he stated his views and wishes to De Clifford, his bosom friend, 
whose soul was as dark as his own. De Clifford promised his 
assistance, and on that very day, when the petty tyrant of Craig 
Pwil Du finished his infamous career, he went forth, in disguise, to 
examine the country, and gain information. It was midnight 
when he returned, but in consequence of a signal previously made 
with the centinel on guard, he entered without interruption, and 
found De Bruce pacing the hall of the castle with rapid strides, and 
in an agitated manner. Two lamps threw buc a small and feebly 
glimmering light around, which struggled with darkness for the 
mastery, and shewed objects very indistinctly. Upon hearing the 
sound of footsteps, De Bruce turned, and recognising De Clittord, 
inquired, ‘* Art thou there, De Clifford? How hast thou sped ? 
and what is thy intelligence?” 

“1 am here, De Bruce, and have gained important information. 
[ have formed and matured a plan, and, if thou hast courage to 


execute it, Helen will be thine before tomorrow’s sunset gilds 
the west.” 


“Speak, De Clifford; and if thy intelligence be correct, and thy 


9g feasible, [ will execute it, though hell should stand in 
the gap. 


“Spoken like De Bruce. Hear then: Garwgilwyd has fallen 
this day, by the arm of Owain; he and his den are hurled in 
Craig Pwil Du. I saw the whole from a brake of wood, but kept 
myself concealed. 1 followed Owain towards Yscrain; he was 
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accompanied by Gwilym, Helen’s lover: just before they parted, | 
overheard their conversation, and learned that they intend to have 
a small party of pleasure, with Helen, on Llanbychlyn lake, to- 
morrow. Now, my plan is, that thou and I take horse before to- 
morrow’s dawn, with two trusty servants, and wait in a thicket, 
which 1 have marked, near the lake: there we may conceal our- 
selves in security, and watch for a proper opportunity: they will 
doubtless come to repose among the willows on the eastern side of 
the lake: we can rush upon them; and if Owain and Gwilym be 
present, and offer resistance, we can easily put them to death, and 
throw them in the water. Say, De Bruce, can thy courage fail?” 


De Bruce repaced the hall for some time with rapid strides, 
then suddenly turning to De Clifford, who stood watching his 
movements, he said, ‘‘Thy plan is practicable, and we will execute 
it: but I fear the rising of the country, for all revere the orphans of 
Idnerth; besides, the fickle Rhys ab Grufydd is in arms against 
Richard, and has taken Clun castle, though so strongly built, and 
levelled it with the ground: he is now besieging Radnor castle, and 
if Mortimer do not speedily arrive with a powerful force, Radnor 
will also fall; if he succeed with Radnor, and learn intelligence of 
our exploit, he may take it into his head to march here, and 
batter these walls down about our ears; for, believe me, Rhys is 
to be dreaded as a foe; being not only as brave in the field as any 
Norman in England, but admirably well skilled in planning sieges 
and taking castles.” 


“What will the rising of the country signify?” replied De 
Clifford. ‘*They can make no impression upon the strong walls 
of this castle; and thy hundred men at arms, with us both at 
their head, can easily rout ten thousand of such barefooted rabble. 
As for Rhys, depend upon it, his days are numbered; he has 
before him a strong and well-armed castle, and the noble Mortimer 
is close upon his rear, with a numerous force of gallant soldiers. 
But even if he should succeed, you are both friends, and that 
friendship will prevent him from entering into a quarrel with thee 
about a simple girl; yet if it should be otherwise, and he should 
march upon us in an hostile manner, I can, within a few hours, 
draw 500 armed men to thy assistance from Court yn Gwyn, the 
Hay, Huntington, and Clifford castles. Take courage, then, man, 
and leave consequences to be decided by the fate of arms.” 
“Agreed,” was the answer, and both retired to prepare for the 
execution of their wicked plan. 

At the moment the lark quitted his dewy couch and soared 
upwards to greet the bursting dawn, Owain rose from his bed, and 
was soon joined by his lovely sister. With two domestics they 
left their father’s mansion, and ascending the height, they hastened 
forwards to lake Llanbychlyn, where they were met by Gwilym. 
The sun was rising resplendent with beauty; the grass appeared 
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green and lovely; thousands of dew drops sparkled like 
diamonds; the birds sang merrily in every brake; and the 
waters of the lake were calm and transparent. ‘This scene, 
Gwilym,” said Owain, ‘‘reminds me of the beautiful openin 

lines in Gwalchmai’s poem, entitled Gwalchmai’s Delight. The 
rocks of Craig yr W yddva will bea tolerable substitute for Breiddin’s 
rocks; we only want the sea-mews and the warrior-centinel present, 
to make it perfect. Come, my pretty Helen, you have committed 
them to memory; repeat them to me and Gwilym.” ‘I cannot 
refuse your request, my brother, because I really feel charmed with 


the scene, and because I look upon Gwilym’s interest and ours as 
the same,” 





“ Mochddwyréawg huan hav, dyfestin 
Maws llavar adar, mygyr hear hin. 
Mi ydwyv eur-ddeddyv, ddiovyn yn nhrin; 
Mi ydwyv llew rhag llu, lluch vy ngorddin. 
Gorwiliais nos, yn achadw fin. 
Gorloes rydiau dwvyr Dygen Vreiddin. 
Gorlas gwellt didryv; dwvyr neud iesin? 
Gorddyar €aws awdyl gynnevin. 
Gwylain yn gware ar wely lliant, 
Lieithrion eu pluawr, pleidiau eddrin.” 


TRANSLATION. 


“ Rise, orb of day! the eastern gates unfold, 

And show thy crimson mantle, fringed with gold: 
Contending birds sing sweet on every spray; 

The skies are bright; arise, thou orb of day! 

I, Gwalchmai, call,—in song, in war renowned, 
Who, lion like, confusion spread around. 

The livelong night, the hero and the bard, 

Near Breiddin’s rocks, have kept a constant guard ; 
Where cool transparent streams in murmurs glide, 
And springing grass adorns the mountain side ; 
Where snow-white sea-mews in the currents play, 
Spread their gay plumes, and frolic through the day.’’* 


When Helen had finished, Gwilym said, ‘‘How admirably you 
pronounce our venerable language! how sweet are its sounds, as 
they flow from your lips! Would that the Saeson, who object to 
our language, were present; I am sure they would cease to pro- 
nounce it harsh, and grating on the ear. But come, my friends, 


* This translation is from the pen of the late Rev. Mr. Richards, of 
Caerwys, the learned and classical companion of Pennant in his Tour through 


Wales, and to whom Pennant was indebted for most of the valuable informa- 
tion which his Tour through North Wales contains. 
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this fine breeze produces a rippling on the surface of the water, 
and promises us good sport in angling.” They accordingly entered 
the boat, with five servants, three men and two women, and spent 
some hours in sailing, and in catching trout. The sun had attained 
the meridian, and shone with brilliancy, when, resting on their oars, 
Helen said, ‘‘ Craig yr Wyddva looks grey, and frowns down on the 
lake; is there any tradition connected with those rocks?” ‘None 
that I know of,” replied Gwilym, ‘‘except that of two men, who, 
missing their way, fell over them. The accident happened to one 
when a deep snow lay upon the ground, and a large drift at the 
bottom broke the fall, so that the traveller escaped, more alarmed 
than injured: the second who fell over had no snow-drift to 
receive him, and was dashed to pieces.” ‘Unfortunate man!” 
said Helen; ‘but tell me, Gwilym, as you are versed in the 
traditions of the neighbourhood, what is the legend of lake 
Llanbychlyn ?” 

“T wish, Helen, that I could give you satisfactory informa- 
tion upon the subject; after all my inquiries, I am afraid you 
will consider it very scanty; the substance of what I have learned 
is as follows: A beautiful and fertile valley once existed where 
the waters of this lake now spread themselves, and in this valley a 
populous town stood; it is said that the forms of the houses are 
still visible at certain times, like shadows in the water. When the 
town and its inhabitants flourished, there was a large lake on the 
summit of Aberedw hill, about a mile or a mile and a half south- 
west of Craig yr Wyddva: it happened that a dense cloud 
descended upon the hill and rested over the lake; the surrounding 
country became fearfully dark, and the inhabitants waited for the 
result in silence; at length, the red glare of forked lightning shot 
through the murky darkness, tremendous thunder instantly fol- 
lowed, and the cloud burst upon the lake. The vast and sudden 
accumulation of water broke through the barrier on the south- 
eastern side, and rushed down in a powerful torrent into the valley, 
drowning the town and its inhabitants, and thus formed lake 
Llanbychlyn. The remains of a lake on the top of the hill, 
and the deep and tremendous ravine coming from it by Cwm 
Heli, and pointing for the lake, seem to confirm the accuracy of 
the tradition : besides, the word Llan, as it is generally used with 
reference to churches and contiguous villages, seems to establish 
the truth of the old report, that a trev or a town, with its church, 
actually existed at one time in this spot: however, of this I will 
not be too positive; and as Llan also denotes an enclosure, we 
may say that Llanbychlyn signifies the enclosed little lake. You 
see, my friends, that it is enclosed on almost every side; its outlt 
is very small, and the water flows through it only in a small quan- 
tity, and with considerable difficulty.” 


By this time the boat, impelled by the breeze, reached the 
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eastern end of the lake, when the party landed. Immediately 
after, one of the servants announced that a number of wild fowl 
were in a small cove about a hundred yards to the right of the 
station. Owain and Gwilym took up their bows, and commanded 
the servants to attend them; and, in consequence, Helen and her 
attendants were left among the willows. The fowl, upon being 
disturbed, took wing, and alighted among some large reeds nearly 
half a mile farther towards the west, and were rapidly, but cau- 
tiously, pursued by as keen sportsmen as ever drew a bow. Just 
as they came within bow-shot, and were fitting their arrows to the 
strings, De Bruce and De Clifford darted from their hiding-place, 
seized Helen in a moment, mounted her before De Bruce, in spite 
of her resistance, and galloped off for Painscastle with the speed of 
racehorses. Owain and Gwilym pursued with all the haste which 
nimble feet, aided by rage, could effect; their exertions were, 
however, ineffectual, for by the time they reached the summit of 
the hill, the ravishers of Helen were already past Llanbedr: per- 
ceiving this, they consulted for a moment, and after sending their 
servants in different directions to solicit aid, they hastened forward 
in hopes that Helen might be delivered up. Arriving before the 
castle, they found the portcullises down, the drawbridge up, and the 
barbacan well filled with armed men. Owain sounded his bugle, 
and wished to communicate with De Bruce: he was answered with 
shouts of derision: he attempted a second time, when a fatal shot 
from one of the embrasures in the barbacan pierced his heart and 
laid him dead. Hereon Gwilym recoiled for a moment, but 
animated by rage at this second instance of diabolical treachery, 
he rushed forward, determined either to avenge the death of his 
friend, or to share his fate. At this moment he was arrested by a 
powerful hand and a friendly admonition: ‘Gwilym! retire ; 
your single arm is insufficient to redress your dreadful wrongs; 


come and consult with m >> and be assured that prudence 1 is as ne- 
cessary to the brave as courage.” 


Without replying, Gwilym followed his adviser, who led him to 
a retired spot, safe from the view of the centinels, and beyond the 
range of the Norman crossbows. ‘I have observed,” said the 
stranger, ‘“‘the affront offered, and the losses you have sustained 
by the rude « capture of your Helen, and the premature death of 
your noble friend Owain: | sympathize with you, yet sympathy 
without assistance will avail but little: hear me, Gwilym; the 
Lord Rhys is besieging Radnor castle, and has, I trust, by this 
hour, taken and levelled it with the ground: hasten to him, and, 
whilst you state your wrongs, urge him to march against these 
accursed walls: in the meantime, I will raise my friends, and 


afford you all the aid in my power: nay, do not sigh, man; brace 
up your nerves for vigorous action; we will avenge the death of 
heart was too full for 


Owain and deliver Helen.” Gwilym’s 
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utterance; he bowed assent, and grasping the hand of his friendly 
adviser, directed his steps towards Radnor castle. 


During these transactions, Helen awoke as from a trance, and 
found herself in a room of the castle splendidly decorated. She 
saw herself surrounded by female domestics, all of whom were 
strangers; to their assiduities she could only reply by tears, per- 
ceiving herself a prisoner to one whose person she despised, and 
whose power and want of principle she dreaded. In the midst of 
most bitter reflections, De Bruce, with a sort of Satanic smile upon 
his face, entered the apartment, upon which the domestics with- 
drew. A silence ensued for nearly two minutes, when Helen rose 
from her seat, with dignity, and all the greatness of her father’s 
soul beaming in her face, and asked, “ Lord Bruce, what means 
this violence, this brutal conduct, towards a helpless maid? the 
daughter of Idnerth ought not to be thus treated ; nor is it becom- 
ing a Norman lord, who professes to be a champion of chivalry, to 
shew such discourtesy, and manifest such rudeness. I demand 
that I may be immediately liberated, and be suffered to return 
peacefully to my home, and to my brother.” 


“Fair Helen,” answered De Bruce, ‘the only apology which I 
can make for this apparent rudeness, is my excessive love for you: 
I cannot live without you; yield to my love, and honour, riches, 
and power attend upon you.” 

“T understand you, De Bruce; but know, wicked man, that 
though I am in your power, my soul is free.” 


‘Foolish girl! De Bruce is not to be frightened with a woman’s 
threats; and since thou objectest to my proposals, I will obtain my 
wishes by force.”’ In saying this, he closed with her, and, after a 
desperate and long-continued struggle, nearly overpowered her. 
As the strength of Helen became exhausted, and she was 
almost fainting from her efforts of resistance, the trumpet sounded 
a long and shrill blast: instantly Bruce ceased his rude violence, 
locked the door, and ascended the battlements of the castle, where 
he was met by De Clifford. ‘‘ What means that trumpet-blast, 
De Clifford?” “Danger,” was the answer: ‘in fact, De Bruce, 
the boors have got information of our proceedings, and are begin- 
ning to swarm about us like hornets: see the glare of their beacons 
above Craig yr Wyddva, at Pentre Jwbwb, and on the summit of 
Llanddewi hill: you hear their angry hum, and, twilight as it is, 
you see some of their movements round the castle; they know that 
Helen is prisoner, and that Owain is killed, and they swear they 
will have vengeance: I learned further that Gwilym, Helen’s 
lover, is off to Rhys. Ihave sent trusty messengers to the Hay, 
Court yn Gwyn, Clifford, and Huntington, for assistance: we are 
able to resist all attacks of the country people; | only fear lest 
Rhys come and attack us; to prevent which, I have ordered 
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that our friends from Clifford and Huntington should form a 


junction on Cleirw hill, send out scouts to watch the movements of 


those fiery Welsh, and attack the left flank of Rhys’s troops, i 
he should come here with any hostile inte ntion. Our other triends 
will arrive, I repeat, by daybreak, when we can sally out upon 
these unarmed and undisc iplined vagabonds, and make them feel 
the force of Norman chivalry. Have I done right De Bruce 


‘Thy measures are judicious, De Clifford, and I will support 
them to the death. | thought, ere this, to have humbled my pretty 
prize, when your rude trumpet-braying put an end to my soldier- 
like wooing, and I have been obliged to leave the wench to her 
own reflections; but she is in my power and cannot escape me. 
We must. however, watch to-night, and arrange measures to con- 


jure this storm, and disperse this infuriated rabble.’ 


We shall, for the present, leave these associates in crime, and 
direct our reader to another quarter. The dawn of morn had just 
burst forth im the east, and the rising lark was welcoming its 
approach, when Gwilym reached Radnor castle: there he learned 
that the forces of Mortimer had been routed the preceding day with 
dreadful slaughter, and that the castle had been taken by storm 
immediately after; its smoking ruins attested the genius of Khys 
and the valour of his men: whilst some of the soldiers were buried 
in Slumber, in consequence of the severe fatigues of the preceding 
day, others were busily employed in collecting the booty, and tul- 
filling orders pre viously given. On aneminence sat Rhys, pleased 
with himself and his gallant men. and listening, with profound 
attention, to the bard Cynddelw, who was reciting his Dadolwch 
i'r Arglwydd Rhys, in respectful eloquence. As Gwilym ap 
proached, his ear caught the following lines: 


“'Tarv aergawdd, Aergwl gadarnwch, 
Torv eurgorf eurgyrn gyveddweh, 
( yveddach \ orach vireinwch; 
Cyveddvaich cyveddweilch elweh, 
Elyv draig dragon digriv weh; 
Alav lyw, lluodd amgelwch; 
Amge ledd Brython, brythwch—teyrmmon 

Teyrnas ynialweh ; 

Teulu Rhys, teilwng gwrys, gwry siweh; 
(iwrys arloes eirioes eiriolwch.” 


TRANSLATION.* 


‘ 
. A 


Slaughter-galling terror, of the stre ngth of Hercules, 
The golden-bodied train with golden horns of conviviality, 


* This translation is from the pen of Dr. W, Owen P ughe 
(srammar, Bvo. ed p. 34 


See his Welsh 
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Uf the splendor oi the banquet of Moracii; 
Proud with feasting the convivial hawks of trumph; 
Of a leader of pleasure, with power of a dragon; 
The distributer of wealth, the protection of armies; 
The defence of Britons, the dread of the princes 
Of the kingdom of barbarism; 
Family of Rhys, worthy is the contention, contend ye; 
The splendid contention of keen argument do ye invoke.’ 


As soon as Gwilym had stated his case, and unfolded the 
wrongs committed by De Bruce, the Lord Rhys rose from his seat 
and ordered his chiets to attend him. ‘* My tellow-warriors,” said 
the aged veteran, ‘‘a cruel atlront has just been offered to the 
children of Idnerth of Yscrain; his son Owain has been slam by 
treachery, and his daughter Helen is prisoner to the rapacious De 
Bruce: prepare instantly to avenge these injuries upon De Bruce's 
head; we march upon Paimscastle.” 

The army was immediately in motion, full of ardour; and, by 
the time they reached Newchurch, information was received that 
large bodies of the enemy from Huntington and Clittord had 
formed a junction on the hills, with an intention of attacking the 
lett flank of Rhys’s troops, whilst in march upon the castle of De 
Bruce. 

The Lord Rhys halted his troops, and said, ‘‘ Gwilym, I have just 
learned the enemy's mtentions, but we will anticipate him. Take 
|\00 men, and proceed cautiously towards the castle, regulating 
your advance by mime. I will turn to the left, over Cleirw hill, 
where | hope to meet these Saxons who intend to surprise me on 
my march: if I succeed, they shall repent of their temerity.” 

These orders were instantly obeyed; and as Rhys and his men 
ascended the height above Gwernwg, they perceived the enemy 
drawn up in order of battle, on an ascending ground on the other 
side, about half a mile south-east of Bedd Siamsin. The Welsh 
attacked with their accustomed impetuosity, and were met with all 
the steady coolness and firmness of Norman discipline. The battle 
raged with unabated fury for more than an hour; and many brave 
men fell on both sides: the enemy drew out their horse on the 
right and left, and made such an intrepid charge upon both wings 
at the same moment, that the Welsh began to waver. Rhys imme- 
diately collected his best spearmen, marched in advance, and 
pierced the centre: when the Norman horse fell back, and were 
instantly charged in their turn and broken. From that moment 
the rout was complete, and the runaways directed their steps to- 
wards Painscastle. The field of battle is easily known by the 
number of long carneddau, or barrows, in which the slain are 
bunied.* | 


* The translator has often visited these barrows when a boy, and thirty years 
wo used to wonder by whom and for what purpose they were formed. 
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that our friends from Clifford and Huntington should form a 
junction on Cleirw hill, send out scouts to watch the movements of 
those fiery Welsh, and attack the left flank of Rhys’s troops, if 
he should come here with any hostile intention. Our other friends 
will arrive, I repeat, by daybreak, when we can sally out upon 
these unarmed and undisciplined vagabonds, and make them feel 
the force of Norman chivalry. Have I done right De Bruce?” 


‘“‘Thy measures are judicious, De Clifford, and I will support 
them to the death. I thought, ere this, to have humbled my pretty 
rize, when your rude trumpet-braying put an end to my soldier- 
like wooing, and I have been obliged to leave the wench to her 
own reflections; but she is in my power and cannot escape me. 
We must, however, watch to-night, and arrange measures to con- 
jure this storm, and disperse this infuriated rabble.” 


We shall, for the present, leave these associates in crime, and 
direct our reader to another quarter. The dawn of morn had just 
burst forth in the east, and the rising lark was welcoming its 
approach, when Gwilym reached Radnor castle: there he learned 
that the forces of Mortimer had been routed the preceding day with 
dreadful slaughter, and that the castle had been taken by storm 
immediately after; its smoking ruins attested the genius of Rhys 
and the valour of his men: whilst some of the soldiers were buried 
in slumber, in consequence of the severe fatigues of the preceding 
day, others were busily employed in collecting the booty, and ful- 
filling orders previously given. On aneminence sat Rhys, pleased 
with himself and his gallant men, and listening, with profound 
attention, to the bard Cynddelw, who was reciting his Dadolwch 


ir Arglwydd Rhys, in respectful eloquence. As Gwilym ap- 
proached, his ear caught the following lines: 


“Tarv aergawdd, Aergwl gadarnwch, 
Torv eurgorf eurgyrn gyveddwch, 
Cyveddach Vorach vireinwch; 
Cyveddvalch cyveddweilch elwch, 
Elyv draig dragon digrivwch; 

Alav lyw, lluodd amgelwch; 

Amgeledd Brython, brythwch—teyrnon 
Teyrnas ynialwch; 

Teulu Rhys, teilwng gwrys, gwrysiwch ; 

Gwrys arloes eirioes eiriolwch.” 


TRANSLATION.* 


“A slaughter-galling terror, of the strength of Hercules, 
The golden-bodied train with golden horns of conviviality, 


* This translation is fro 
Grammar, 8yo. ed. p. 34. 


m the pen of Dr. W. Owen Pughe. See his Welsh 
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Of the splendor of the banquet of Morach; 
Proud with feasting the convivial hawks of triumph; 
Of a leader of pleasure, with power of a dragon; 
The distributer of wealth, the protection of armies; 
The defence of Britons, the dread of the princes 
Of the kingdom of barbarism; 
Family of Rhys, worthy is the contention, contend ye; 
The splendid contention of keen argument do ye invoke.” 


As soon as Gwilym had stated his case, and unfolded the 
wrongs committed by De Bruce, the Lord Rhys rose from his seat 
and ordered his chiefs to attend him. ‘‘ My fellow-warriors,” said 
the aged veteran, ‘“‘a cruel affront has just been offered to the 
children of Idnerth of Yscrain; his son Owain has been slain by 
treachery, and his daughter Helen is prisoner to the rapacious De 
Bruce: prepare instantly to avenge these injuries upon De Bruce’s 
head; we march upon Painscastle.” 


The army was immediately in motion, full of ardour; and, by 
the time they reached Newchurch, information was received that 
large bodies of the enemy from Huntington and Clifford had 
formed a junction on the hills, with an intention of attacking the 
left flank of Rhys’s troops, whilst in march upon the castle of De 
Bruce. 

The Lord Rhys halted his troops, and said, ‘‘ Gwilym, I have just 
learned the enemy’s intentions, but we will anticipate him. Take 
100 men, and proceed cautiously towards the castle, regulating 
your advance by mine. I will turn to the left, over Cleirw hill, 
where I hope to meet these Saxons who intend to surprise me on 
my march: if I succeed, they shall repent of their temerity.” 


These orders were instantly obeyed; and as Rhys and his men 
ascended the height above Gwernwg, they perceived the enemy 
drawn up in order of battle, on an ascending ground on the other 
side, about half a mile south-east of Bedd Siamsin. The Welsh 
attacked with their accustomed impetuosity, and were met with all 
the steady coolness and firmness of Norman discipline. The battle 
raged with unabated fury for more than an hour; and many brave 
men fell on both sides: the enemy drew out their horse on the 
right and left, and made such an intrepid charge upon both wings 
at the same moment, that the Welsh began to waver. Rhys imme- 
diately collected his best spearmen, marched in advance, and 
pierced the centre: when the Norman horse fell back, and were 
instantly charged in their turn and broken. From that moment 
the rout was complete, and the runaways directed their steps to- 
wards Painscastle. The field of battle is easily known by the 
number of long carneddau, or barrows, in which the slain are 


buried.* 


* The translator has often visited these barrows when a boy, and thirty years 
ago used to wonder by whom and for what purpose they were formed. 
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The news of this victory spread with amazing rapidity, and 
astounded the enemy: De Bruce and De Clifford, at the head of 
250 men, cased in iron, charged the country people who assembled 
round the castle, and killed considerable numbers. Being thus 
successful, they hoped to achieve greater things; and whilst De 
Bruce prepared to meet the Lord Rhys, De Clifford advanced 
secretly, with a few men, to encounter Gwilym, whom he hoped to 
destroy by stratagem rather than by the open and manly force of 
arms. About a mile east of Painscastle is a ravine through which 
the road passes from Rhés Goch, and there De Clifford took his 
station, concealed by some bushes. The victory obtained by Rhys 
had accelerated the march of Gwilym, who, as he arrived upon the 
left bank of the ravine, wore his beaver up: the glance of a morion 
in the brake led him to suspect treachery, and he instantly closed 
it: a moment later, and his death would have been certain, for an 
arrow from the bow of De Clifford struck the beaver at the time, 
and rebounded with great force. On rushed Gwilym with his men, 
and seized his treacherous foe. Learning that his hand directed 
the arrow, and that he had been the coadjutor of De Bruce in his 
cowardly insult to Helen, his anger knew no bounds, and De 
Clifford was instantly hung upon a rising mound on the right bank 
of the ravine. This bank is still called the Gallows Jump, in 
memory of the transaction. 


In the mean time the Lord Rhys descended Cleirw hill, and 
rapidly advanced towards Painscastle. On the banks of the 
Bachwy he was met by De Bruce with a strong body of troops, 
devoted to their chief. The action commenced, and was fiercely 
contested: the hottest of the fight was in the midst of the stream, 
which is there broad and shallow: they alternately advanced and 
retreated, like the meeting of two powerful and furious floods 
which encounter each other at a single point of junction. Aftera 
dreadful struggle, in which the groans of the dying, the screams of 
the wounded, and the shouts of the combatants were terrific, 
Gwilym bore down with his men upon the scene of action, and 
speedily decided the victory in favor of his friends. De Bruce, 
with the remains of his men, felt happy in being able to retreat to 
the castle unmolested by the Welsh, as the latter were unable, in 
consequence of a long march, and fighting two battles, to pursue 
with the requisite vigour. In this action the Bachwy’s stream was 
coloured with blood, and a carnedd on the right bank points out 


the place where the slaughtered warriors were interred: it is 
still visible. 


After resting for some time, they advanced towards the castle, 
turning towards the right, in order to obtain the advantage of 
ground, Here they were joined by numbers of the country people 
= such arms as they could muster. The boors of Painscastle, 
) r iy YY > m. ° 

eing entirely devoted to De Bruce, wished to oppose their entrance 
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and in the struggle which ensued, the village took fire. The 
houses being principally covered with thatch, the flames spread 
with inconceivable rapidity, and communicated to a thick grove 
of stately oak trees: the wind at the time blowing strongly from 
the north-east, the scene became terrific—it was asea of fire; and, 
amidst the shouts of the infuriated soldiers, the piercing screams 
of the helpless and the wounded, who, unable to get out of the 
way, became a prey to the devouring element, appalled the 
stoutest hearts. The flames shot forth towards the castle, and 
scorched and blackened the walls of the fortress; indeed, it would 
have inevitably been consumed but for its elevated position, 
and its distance from that dreadful fire. Amidst this awful 
scene of fire and carnage, the orb of day set over the hills of 
Aberedw. 


When the fire had subsided, the Lord Rhys sent a herald to de- 
mand the immediate deliverance of Helen, the unconditional sur- 
render of the castle, and such compensation for the affronts offered, 
and the losses incurred, as five respectable persons appointed for 
that purpose should award to the Welsh and their chief. These 
demands were replied to by scornful derision and defiance; and De 
Bruce swore, that rather than grant one of them, he and his men 
would bury themselves beneath the ruins of the castle. It was 
evident from this reply, that all further parley would be useless, and 
Rhys wished to attack the castle immediately, but respect for his 
men, who were weighed down with fatigue, and the gradual ap- 
proach of night, induced him to desist till the morrow. He, how- 
ever, discovered and broke off the pipes which conveyed water to 
the castle, acting as feeders to the deep moat; and under the 
cover of night he succeeded, notwithstanding the arrows and other 
missiles which rained upon the men, in cutting through the em- 
bankment on the western side, effecting a perfect drainage of this 
important defence. By these means the garrison were deprived of 
one very necessary resource of life, and the approach to the fortress 
was considerably facilitated. 


During these transactions, which succeeded each other with 
great rapidity, the unfortunate Helen was left alone to brood 
over her sorrows and to mourn the death of her gallant bro- 
ther: her only consolation was, that De Bruce was too much 
engaged in defending the castle to annoy her, and her only hope 
that her lover, aided by Lord Rhys, would speedily deliver her 
from the prison and the power of that wicked man. Whilst en- 
gaged in these thoughts, a secret door opened into her apartment, 
and a young female entered with a bundle of clothes. Before 
she could recover from her surprise, the intruder said, ‘ Fair 
Helen, I am niece to De Bruce, and, therefore, you may not be 
disposed to credit my words; but I have seen the wrongs you have 
suffered, and I deeply feel for your misfortunes: I could not visit 
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you before this moment, lest my cruel uncle should discover me. 
Now that he is retired to rest, I have brought you an apparel of 
disguise; I will also alter my dress, and lead you, by a seciet 
postern, out of the castle. Your countrymen have drained the 
moat, and, in men’s attire, we may escape under the darkness of 
the night: if you dare trust me, imitate my example.” 


“Fair lady,” said Helen, ‘‘I have received so many wrongs 
from your countrymen that you will pardon my hesitation; yet, 
there is that in your face and tone of voice which bespeaks since- 
rity and honour. Lead the way,—I will follow. If your proposal 
be sincere, you shall, through life, be my bosom friend; if other- 
wise, it is no matter, I cannot be worse off than in this hated 
place. Hasten, and let us go.” 


The interesting pair were soon completely disguised, and after 
proceeding cautiously through many narrow subterranean turn- 
ings, they finally reached the postern previously mentioned. They 
opened it silently as possible, but not without being heard by the 
sentinels of both parties, who, expecting a surprise, were equally 
on the alert. Hardly had they passed the centre of the ditch, and 
were creeping up the sides, when they both fell dead, pierced to 
the heart by a volley of arrows shot at the same moment by both 
friends and foes. 


At the early dawn of morn their bodies were discovered, brought 
to the Welsh camp, and recognised. Gwilym stood mute for a 
long interval, and then exclaimed, ‘‘ May De Bruce remain un- 
scratched to day till I meet him! may no arm reach him but 
mine!’ The trumpets sounded, and the garrison hoisted the black 
flag, which was instantly answered by the Welsh. The strong 
bowmen of South Wales cautiously advanced, taking advantage 
of every bush and sheltering hillock which offered, and drew their 
arrows of a yard long, even to the very head, with such force that 
the best tempered armour could not resist them, and not a man 
could stand upon the walls. 
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Under the shower of arrows, which flew on all sides, a 
strong body of Welsh, commanded by Lord Rhys in person, 
assailed the walls on the eastern side, and, after a tremendous 
struggle and the fall of many brave men, succeeded in making a 
breach, which was soon judged practicable. The command for the 
assault was given; but, as the Welsh gallantly mounted to the 
breach, amidst cries of ‘“ Arglwydd Rhys am byth!’” they were 
met by torrents of redhot boiling ore, accompanied with shouts of 
“Down with the assailants!” and “‘ St. George for merry Eng- 
land!” Driven back by boiling fire, under which numbers sunk, 
and filled up the moat with their bodies, Rhys ordered forward a 
moveable machine prepared for the purpose: this being adjusted, 
he directed his men to mount it with their spears in advance, and 
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their shields over their heads, to protect thémselves from the rag- 
ing fire. Hardly had the head of the assaulting party reached the 
walls before a large quantity of oil, thrown by the besieged on 
the boards of the machine, caused them all to fall from the slip- 
periness of the footing, and, whilst rolling over each other, they 
were again assailed with quantities of boiling ore. 


The storm of battle alternately advanced and retreated in this 
quarter, Gwilym, with the men assigned to him by Rhys, attacked 
and finally succeeded in winning the barbacan. Those who 
escaped slaughter gained the castle with difficulty, when the tri- 
ple portcullis, being hastily let down, arrested the advance of the 
victors. Gwilym, cased in tron and with a powerful battleaxe in 
his hand, advanced in spite of arrows and large stones, which 
rattled around him like hail, and vigorously attacked the port- 
cullis; his thundering blows, though terrible, would have 


proved unavailing without the aid of fire and the able support of 


his followers. De Bruce, who had been everywhere, and had 
displayed the most determined courage, hastened to the grand 
entrance just as the portcullis and gates gave way to fire and 
the ponderous battleaxe of Gwilym. As these burst open, and 
were dashed to pieces, the two rivals stood front to front; they 
cast at each other, through the visors of their helmets, a deadly 
glance, and their followers on both sides fell back instantly, wait- 
ing the result of the encounter in breathless silence. Both ad- 
vanced towards each other, with uplifted battleaxes; they struck 
at the same moment, and with such tremendous force that 
their shields were shivered to pieces, and the left arm of each 
being broken by the blow, hung lifeless by their sides. This did 
not retard their rage, for the one being stimulated by revenge, 
and the other actuated by despair, they aimed at each other's 
heads, and so united and strong were the blows that their helmets 
and their heads were completely cloven. 


Their fall roused the resentment of their followers; quarter was 
neither given nor taken; and, within the course of a few minutes, 
the strife was ended, by every man in the garrison being put to 
the sword. During the fury of the moment, a number of men 
entered at the great gap of the castle, and perceiving, in one 
compartment, a large quantity of salt, in another, stores of char- 
coal, and in a third, the boiling liquid of ore which had caused 
destruction to so many of their comrades in arms, where Lord 
Rhys commanded, they imprudently made a communication be- 
tween the three; the result was, a tremendous explosion, the 
blowing up of the great tower, and the loss of many brave men, 
when the whole became a heap of shapeless ruins. 

The bodies of Owain, Helen, and Gwilym were conveyed to 


Llandeilo Graban, where they were interred in the grave of their 


ancestors, and even the remains of De Bruce were buried with 
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funeral pomp, in consideration of the valour which he had display- 
ed; Rhys asserting as a reason that, however hateful his career, it 
would be improper to insult and mangle the dead, for “ the brave 
are never cruel.” When these solemn rites were performed, the 
Lord Rhys returned in triumph to Ystrad Tywi. 

ELVAELIAD. 


PLOLPLOLOPLP OL OL 


PRAYER. 


Translated from the Works of Vicar Pricuarp, a Welsh religious Poet, 
of the time of Charles I. and James I. 


At dawn, when first thy slumber flies, 
Raise to the Lord of Hosts thy eyes: 

To Him who gave, and watched, and blest, 
Thy hours of helplessness and rest. 


Oh, give the first-fruits of thy heart,— 
The first-fruits of thy mind and tongue: 
Last, second thoughts are not the part 
Of Him, to whom all hearts belong. 


Soon as she wakes in morning’s rays 
The lark begins her song of praise; 
Can man refuse, when night departs, 
The first thoughts of his heart of hearts? 


The redbreast, ere her little bill 

She moistens in the morning dew, 
Carols to Him who saved from ill 

Her tiny couch the darkness through. 


Alas! that man should wake more dead 
To all the blessings God has shed, 

Than the wild birds which, morn and eve 
With psalms their Maker’s gifts receive. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL CAMBRIAN INSTITUTION. 
( Published under Authority of the Society.) 





PUBLIC ADDRESS FOR 1831. 





The most useful political virtues arise from an honest feeling of nationality, 
and no badge of nationality is more innocent and efficient than the cherished 


possession of an ancient and, at the same time, peculiar language. 
PaLGRrave’s ANGLO-Saxons. 


Tue Cymmroporion Society was established on the basis of 
an Institution founded about the year 1750, which, through 
various causes, had been suffered to sink into inaction. Its prin- 
cipal objects are the preservation of records illustrative of ancient 
British history, the discovery of Cambrian literary relics, the elu- 
cidation of the books of the old bards, the cultivating the na- 
tional music and the language of the Principality, and the 
general encouragement of native genius. 


In furtherance of these views, several books and documents, 
both in print and ms. have been diligently sought for, and pur- 
chased by the society, and now form a valuable collection. 


The premiums which have been annually offered for essays illus- 
trative of certain periods of early history have awakened a spirit of 
inquiry and deep research that must eventually clear up many 
doubts and historical inaccuracies, and have already produced 
papers of extraordinary interest both to the historian and to the 
antiquary.* 

The society have likewise patronised, both in London and in the 
Principality, periodical meetings of bards, or musical assemblies ; 
these have been the means of exciting a spirit of emulation among 
the peasantry of Wales, and have induced a more general cultiva- 
tion of music, and a more effective performance on the harp, the 
national instrument of that country. 

In encouraging a general study of the ancient British language, 
the society believe that it will be conducive to the moral good of 
the people, and will prevent, as they feel assured it has prevented, 
the introduction of licentious and improper publications among the 
peasantry, and the dissemination of principles inimical to their 
well-being and their happiness,—that it will restrain the commis- 
sion of those crimes and political offences which have, unhappily, 
during the present century, agitated and disgraced almost every 


other quarter of the empire. 


* See the Transactions of the Society. 
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Some may insist that it emboldens an odious feeling of nation- 
ality: the society, however, trust that, independently of the 
reasons above assigned for the retention of the venerable British 
language, they would deserve the reprobation of every enlightened 
mind, if they desired the annihilation of the purest and most im- 
portant relic of a great and ancient people,—a relic that has 
existed for twelve centuries, uncorrupted by the introduction of 
foreign words or idioms.* Of no other European tongue can the 
like be said, with any degree of justice or certainty. The Anglo- 
Saxon has perished among its own people; so has the Anglo- 
Norman: Chaucer, and even Spencer, who wrote little more than 
two centuries ago, have already become unintelligible to the 
general reader. 


Others may insist that it is prejudicial to the people, in a 
worldly point of view; that it is the means of keeping them in igno- 
rance ; of impeding the introduction of useful knowledge through 
the medium of a more popular tongue; and of reducing them intel- 
lectually in the scale of society, and of moral beings. Our answer 
is, that no less than fourteen periodical publications, in the Welsh 
language, issue monthly from the press; through these: sources, 
useful information is communicated to the lower classes, and from 
them may the searcher after knowledge learn that, through the 
medium of another language, he may ensure a still wider field for 
reaping the information which he covets, the which he will not 
fail to take advantage of, by mastering the difficulties that may 
obstruct him. That the Principality has produced itsshare of men of 
learning, and of talent, is an indisputable fact, and those too from 
the humblest ranks in life; and we have yet to learn that the lower 
orders in Wales are inferior in intelligence, and in morals, to their 
fellow-subjects of the same degree, in England. 


To become thoroughly acquainted with the history and antiqui- 
ties of the British Islands, and the correct etymology of the 
English language, a knowledge of the ancient British is indispen- 
sably necessary. The slightest acquaintance on the part of our 
learned lexicographers, would have prevented the most extrava- 
gant and far-fetched derivations: an English writer is too apt to 
resort to the dead languages, and to distant countries, for the 
origin of the most simple word, when he might procure it, with the 
least trouble, even at his own door. 


The following examples will sufficiently prove the strength of 
the observation. ‘* Yule, which formerly signified Christmas,” 
states a learned etymologist, ‘is derived from the word ol, ale, 


* At the present time the names of fields and towns, hills, and rivers, in 
Cornwall, are the only memorials of the British language, whose extinction 
cannot be contemplated without sentiments approaching to regret. 
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which was much used at festivities and merry meetings; and J in 
Tol, Icol, Cimb. as the ze and 2% in zehol, zeol, ziol, Sax. are 
premised only as incentives to add a little to the signification, and 
make it more emphatical. OJl,or Ale, did not only signify the liquors 
then made use of, but gave denomination to the greatest festivals, 
as that of zehol, or yule, at midwinter.” Had this individual pos- 
sessed even a superficial knowledge of the ancient British lan- 
guage, he would have discovered that the word yule was no other 
than a corruption of gwyl, a holiday, pronounced gooil. Christ- 
mas is, in Wales, called gwylia, literally the holidays, Again, 
Bourne derives carol from cantare, to sing, and rola, an 
interjection of joy; Johnson from the Italian, carolare :—is it 
not Welsh, and derived from car, love, and awl, a panegyric ? 
The song, in Wales, is called carawl, in the plural carolau, thus 
carawl hav, a May-song; carawl plugain, a matin-song; carawl 
gwylia, a Christmas-song: a thousand other examples might be 
produced. 


It is singular that Vossius, Spelman, Junius, Johnson, and 
other etymological writers, in their exclusive and prejudiced at- 
tachments to certain languages, should have forgotten that the 
Cimbric, at one time the language of Europe, and more particu- 
larly of the British islands, ever had an existence. 

The society have entered into arrangements with Dr. William 
Owen Pughe, fF. a.s., for the immediate publication of the Mabi- 
nogion, or Legendary Tales for young persons, so popular among 
the ancient Cymry. These mythological pieces contain traditions 
of remote periods of antiquity, and from them emanated most of 
the chivalrous romances, which, during the middle ages, formed 
one of the principal amusements of the upper classes of society. 


** Weak as the Welsh were, in the twelfth century,” observes 
Monsieur Thierry, in his History of the Conquest of England by 
the Normans, ‘they still hoped for their enfranchisement from all 
foreign dominion, and even for the return of the period when they 
possessed the whole of Britain. Their imperturbable confidence 
in this chimerical hope even made such an impression upon those 
who observed it, that, in England and also in France, the Welsh 
were considered as having the gift of prophecy. The verses, in 
which the ancient Cambrian poets had expressed, with over- 
flowing souls, their patriotic wishes and expectations, were 
regarded as mysterious predictions, and their meaning was sought 
in the great political events of the time: hence the fantastic ce- 
lebrity attached to Myrdhin, a bard of the 7th century, 500 years 
after his death, under the name of the enchanter Merlin. Hence, 
also, the extraordinary renown of King Arthur, the hero of the 
little people, whose very existence was almost unknown on the 
continent: but the books of that people were so full of poetry, so 
strongly tinctured with enthusiasm and conviction ; that, when once 
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translated into other languages, they became among foreigners the 
most attractive reading, and the theme on which the romancers of 
the middle ages took most pleasure in constructing their fictions. 
Thus did the pens of the French and Provengals make, of the an- 
cient leader of the Cambrians against the Saxons, the model of an 
accomplished knight, and the greatest king that had ever wore a 
crown.” 


The scarce works of Lewis Glyn Cothi, a bard of the 15th cen- 
tury, are also for the first time preparing for publication. His 
various compositions comprise a detail of the different disastrous 
collisions between the rival houses of York and Lancaster, with 
odes to the members of the house of Tudor, at that time rising into 
eminence, and to other historical characters of the day: having 
fought under the banner of Jasper Tudor earl of Pembroke, and 
other chieftains, it is almost unnecessary to add, that the informa- 
tion which he furnishes as to that dark period in the annals of 
England, is most valuable. 


These works will be published periodically, and will form a con- 
tinuation of the Myvyrian Archaiology. It is in contemplation, 
also, to publish popular and literal translations of the Mabinogion, 
and other interesting subjects, for the curiosity of the antiquary, 
and the entertainment of the general reader. 


It is confidently trusted that the measures about to be pursued 
by the society will meet with public encouragement: that the 
literature of the Cymry has hitherto been a sealed book to almost 
all but those who have devoted a long and laborious life to the 
study of the ancient British language, is an indisputable fact ; but 
it is to be hoped, and we have no doubt it will, accompanied by its 
English dress, be a desideratum to every inquiring mind. We 
feel persuaded that the undertaking will be the means not only of 
dispelling the doubts which many enlightened Englishmen enter- 
tain as to the authenticity of our numerous records; and of the 
very existence of such men as Taliesin and Llywarch Hen; but of 
removing the unfavorable prejudices, which are only to be found 
among Englishmen, against our national literature. 


It is well known that foreign historians and learned men are 
infinitely better acquainted, than those of England, with the early 
annals of Britain. They properly appreciate the works of the 
ancient British writers, and dive into them for information; in pe- 
rusing every history of the British kingdoms, from that of Camden 
to the present time, it will be found that modern writers have eli- 
cited not one new fact, but have pertinaciously followed and 
adopted all the faults, imperfections, and wildest hypothetical 


inferences of their predecessors. * Is this to be attributed to want 
of talent, indolence, or prejudice ? 


* Mr. Sharon Turner is an honourable exception. 
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To foreign writers we are to look for sterling information, and 
few can boast of deeper knowledge of the early history of these 
islands than the Frenchman Thierry. 





Tue Etstepprop and Concert were held at the Freemason’s 
tavern, on Wednesday, the 25th of May last, under the auspices of 
the following distinguished personages : 

President—Sir W. W. Wynn, bart. 

Vice Presidents—Marquis of Anglesey; Lord Dynevor; Lord Kenyon; 
Lord Rodney; Viscount Clive; Lord Ashley; Lord Bishop of Salisbury ; 
Right Hon. C. W. W. Wynn; Sir Edward Mostyn, bart.; Sir Charles 
Morgan, bart.; Sir R. W. Vaughan, bart.; Sir Edward Price Lloyd, bart.; 
Sir John Owen, bart.; Sir Thomas Phillipps, bart. 

Patronesses—Her Grace the Duchess of Northumberland; the Right Hon. 
Lady Lucy Clive; the Right Hon. Lady Harriet W. Wynn; the Right Hon. 
Lady Dynevor; the Right Hon. Lady Rodney; the Hon. Mrs. Rice Trevor; 
Lady Mostyn; Lady Phillipps; Mrs. Williams Wynn; and Mrs. Hughes. 

President of the day—the Hon. George Rice Trevor. 

Conductor—John Parry, Bardd Alaw. 


The subjects for which the Society offered premiums, and the 
prizes awarded to the successful competitors were: 


1. “For an Inquiry into the Coinage of the Ancient Britons, from the 
earliest period, but more especially from the departure of the Romans to 
the death of Llewelyn ab Gruffydd.” [In English.] (The Royal 
Medal, and Five Guineas. ) 


2. “An Account, or Biographical Sketch, of the most Eminent Individuals 
the Principality of Wales has produced since the Reformation.” [In 
English.] (The Royal Medal, and Five Guineas. ) 

3. “The Causes which, in Wales, have produced dissent from the 
Established Church.” [An Essay, in English.] (The Royal Medal.) 

4. “A Poem, by a native of the Principality, of not less than 100 lines, on 
any subject connected with Wales, but the period to be subsequent to 
the Norman Conquest.” [In English.] (‘I'he Royal Medal.) 

5. “An Argumentative Essay, on the Advantages or Disadvantages of 
cultivating the Welsh Language as a Living Tongue.” [In Welsh.] 
( Three Guineas. ) 

6. “The best Englyn* on ‘Woman.’” (A Medal. ) 

The gentlemen appointed to decide on the merits of the various 

compositions, were: 

No. 1. Dr. Mryrick.—No. 2. The Councit.—No. 3. Dr. W. 

Owen Puane.—No. 4. Joun Wirrin, esq.—No. 5. The Rev. 
Waxrrer Davies, of Manafon, and—No. 6, Dr. W. Owen Pucue. 


* Englyn signifies an epigrammatic stanza ; but exceedingly eculiar and 
strict in its construction : it must consist of thirty syllables, divided into four 
lines, viz. ten in the first, six in the second, and seven in the third and fourth 
lines. To compose a good Englyn is always considered the first step towards 
eminence among the Bards; for a clear eluciation of the Testyn —— Is 
‘ xpected ; and when the subject given on this occasion IS ¢ onsiderec ; it was no 
easy task to do it justice in so few words. 
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DECISION OF THE JUDGES. 


No. 1. “An Inquiry into the Coinage of the Ancient Britons.” 

This subject was not advertised early enough, to attord sufficient 
time to do it justice; the committee, therefore, left it open for 
a twelvemonth longer. 


No.2. “‘A Biographical Sketch of the most Eminent Indivi- 
duals the Principality has produced since the Reformation.” 


The council decided that the Sketch, signed Caradwg ab 
Einion, was entitled to the prize offered. The author proved to 
be Robert Williams, esq. of Christ Church college, Oxford.* 

No. 3. Dr. Pughe’s remarks upon the essays on this subject were : 

‘Of the two essays on ‘ The Causes of Dissent from the Church 
in Wales,’ little is necessary to be noticed. 

‘1. Isa short and crude performance, doing no justice to the 
subject. 

‘** 2. Signed ‘ Caractacus,’ is an elaborate and valuable treatise, 
and explains the real grounds of dissent, in a most satisfactory 
manner, bringing forward proofs to awaken conviction, and made 
interesting by pertinent remarks upon the history of the Welsh 


church. It would be highly desirable that this essay should be 
printed by the Cymmrodorion, under the sanction of its author. 


** Signed, ‘ Wittiam Owen PuGue.’ 
“The author proved to be Arthur J. Johnes, esq. of Garthmyl, 
Montgomeryshire. 


Y 7. . r 
*““No. 4. John Wiffin, esq., the elegant translator of Tasso, and 
author of various poems of great merit, was appointed by the com- 
mittee to decide on the merits of the poems: he remarked that 
‘* Six poems had been received : 


“1. ‘The Fall of Cambria. By Merddyn Wylit. 

“2. *The Rev. D. Rowlands.’ By Carwr Prydyddiaeth. 

“3. ‘Cambria.’ By Thomas*Jones. ines 

“4. “A Cambrian Legend.’ By Asser. 

“5. * The Revival of Cambria.’ By Unknown the Younger. 
“6. ‘The Revolt of Wales, under Glyndwr.’ By Llywarch. 
“I. By Merddyn Wylit; was very carelessly written. 

* This subject is still open to aspirants to the prize; but the forthcoming 


‘ ye . ’ . . ° . . . . 
sary oll wey comprehend memoirs of individuals contained in Mr. Wil- 
‘ collection, which will, in due time, be published in our Miscellany. 
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“2. By Carwr Prydyddiaeth; bespeaks a good feeling, but 
great inexperience in all that constitutes a poem. 

“3. By Thomas Jones; gives promise of something better, when 
he should have given more study to composition. 


‘‘4. By Asser. I think highly of the talent of the author of 
this poem, there is much poetical fancy and phraseology in his 
composition, that will sooner or later deserve your prizes. The 
writer has read much poetry has studied its structure, and writes 
in a manner that proves him possessed of considerable powers. 

“5. By Unknown, the Younger. I regard this as the second 
best poem; there is in it a subject, conduct, and harmonious versi- 
fication. 

“6. By Llywarch: decidedly the best of the specimens is the 
one called ‘ The Revolt of Wales, under Glyndwr.’ The publi- 
cation of it will discredit neither the prize you offer, nor the pages 
of your Transactions. The measure is good, as a lyric; its versifi- 
cation and phraseology are equally so; and the writer has learnt 
the value of compression, which always gives strength and 
vigor.” 

The prize was, therefore, awarded to Llywarch, who proved to be 
Robert Folkeston Williams, esq. of London. 


No. 5. ‘* An Essay on the Advantages or Disadvantages of cul- 
tivating the Welsh Language as a Living Tongue.” 


Three compositions were received on this subject. 
The Rev. Walter Davies, to whom the essays were submitted, 


observed of 

“1, Signed, ‘The Lover of Knowledge :’ it is not easy to dis- 
cover whether this author be in earnest in what he says, or not. 
If the former, he is the most patriotic Cambrian I have ever en- 
countered; but if the latter, he is a caricaturist, exposing the 
foibles of his weaker countrymen. The style is occasionally ultra 
florid ; and he writes concisely, and to the point.” 

‘2, By a Lover of his Country : this writer has an exalted 
notion of the Welsh language, and he is, moreover, a powerful 
writer. 

“3. By Madog ab Owen Gwynedd. The arguments of this 
writer are also powerful and well applied, they are enumerated in 
a fluent and energetic style; he observes, that for simplicity, con- 
spicuousness, strength, and elegance, the Welsh language 1s infe- 
rior to none, and he deprecates all attempts at abolishing it. 
This essay is worthy of being translated and published in the 
Transactions of the Society. The prize was awarded to the author 
of this essay, who proved to be the Rev. William Williams, of 
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No. 6. “ The Englyn on Woman.” 


On this interesting subject, no less than thirty competitors had 
written. The whole were submitted to Dr. W. Owen Pughe; 


who writes thus: 
‘‘] have selected eight as superior to the rest; and out of 
those eight, the one signed ‘Ab Cyridwen,’ is the best. 


‘¢ The gentleman who adopted this signature was Mr. William 
Edwards, of Holywell. 


“In the next place, I beg to state that the Englyn, signed Bion, 
is the second best. Although to make this statement may be 
useless, yet, to say so, through the committee, may be some grati- 
fication to the author.” 


A medal was also awarded to Robert Davies, bardd, for an 
Elegy on the Death of the late lamented Treasurer of the Institu- 
tion, Mr. Thomas Jones, Bardd Cloff. 


The successful candidates who were present were invested with 
the medals by the Hon. Miss Rice, Lady Phillipps, Mrs. Williams 
Wynn, &c. 

The concert gave complete satisfaction: Mr. and Mrs. William 
Knyvett were encored in the duet of ‘‘ Fairy Elves;” and Miss 
Cramer was very warmly applauded in a characteristic me- 
lody, called ‘‘ Meet me at the Mossy Fountain.” Miss C. Lyon, 
who made her debut on this occasion, possesses a fine voice, of 
great compass, and sung ‘“‘ Adieu to dear Cambria,” with effect. 
Miss Rees and Miss Woodyatt both sang very sweetly, and the latter 
gave the song ‘‘ Love’s Minstrel’s lute,” with taste and feeling, and 
was deservedly applauded. Mr. Horncastle gave ‘“‘The Inspired 
Bard,” assisted by a chorus, with spirit: and Mr. Parry, jun. was 
encored in the ‘‘ Maid of Llangollen.” Puzzi executed two Welsh 
melodies, with variations, in a masterly manner, on the horn. 
Similar praise is due to Mr. O. Davies, who played ‘ Lady Owen’s 
Delight,” with variations, on the harp. A duet, composed by 
J. J. Jones, Mus. Bac. Oxon., for the pianoforte and harp, was 
finely executed by him and Mr. Davies: and the beautiful air of 
the ‘‘ Ash Grove,” with variations, was particularly effective. Mr. 
Parry introduced the “‘Synophion,” for the first time in public; his 
performance, on this novel instrument, was exceedingly skilful. 


The Pennillion singing, with the Welsh harp, after the manner 
of the ancient Britons, was much admired for its novelty, parti- 
cularly when several amateurs came forward from among the au- 
dience, and joined in with the singing in the Welsh language. The 
harper to the society played the ancient Cambrian melody, with 
variations, ‘* Pen Rhaw,” very sweetly. The national meeting con- 
cluded, by the whole of the vocalists singing ‘God save the King,” 
the solo parts by Mrs. Knyvett, Miss Lyon, and Miss Cramer. 




















THE PRIZE POEM: 


































For which the Society awarded to the Author one of the Royal Medals. 


THE REVOLT OF WALES, UNDER OWAIN GLYNDWR. 


BY ROBERT FOLKESTONE WILLIAMS. 


Zs 


It is an ancient saying, known too long, 
Which frequent evidence has proved too true; 
The weak are ever governed by the strong, 
As are the few, 
Under the firm control of those who use 
A power they oft abuse. 


II. 


But when the stronger triumph o’er the weak, 
And work their measures with an iron sway, 
Bruising the spirit more than words can speak. 
Or tongue can say; 
Then ’tis but just for the oppressed to fight 
Against a tyrant’s right. 


ITT. 


Wales, thou hast had much glory on thee showered 
From many a well fought field, and foray rude; 
Often triumphant; sometimes overpowered ; 
But ne’er subdued. 
Roman and Dane, Saxon and Norman, felt 
The might which in thee dwelt! 


IV. 


But by internal discord, and the shame 
Of many treasons, and of traitors base, 
There passed away a glory from thy aame, 
And from thy race; 
And thy dear hills became a subject dower, 
Unto a mightier power. 
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V. 


Soon was submission followed by a sway, 
Stern and tyrannic o’er thy fallen land, 
And all its loveliness became a prey 
To the strong hand. 
The worm will turn when trod on ;—shall the brave 
Live on to be a slave? 


VI. 


There came a voice, borne by the rushing winds, 
That swept the hill-tops to their base, and where 
The valley in its own sweet peace reclines, 
It tarried there; 
Stirring the hearts of men to deeds of strife, 
For liberty and life. 


VII. 


In the deep shadow of the heavens, afar 
In the clear light of the blue skies, there came 
The dazzling radiance of a flaming star, 
To mark the fame, 
Of one who led to glory and command, 
The bravest of the land. 


VIII. 


Hark! how the hills re-echo to the sound 
Of that soul-stirring name the glens have heard ; 
There is a gathering in the vales around, 
And at the word, 
The towns pour forth their armed ones to fight 
For Owain Giynpwr’s right. 


IX. 


The Bards are in the ranks, again to wake 
Their silenced harps to the full joy of song, 
Rousing the souls of those around, to make 
Their cause so strong 
That all the energies which man can show, 
May speed the destined blow. 


X. 


They tell the triumphs which their fathers won; 
Triumphs which are their glory, and their boast; 
They tell the deeds that free-born arms have done, 
Against a host; 
And the delight shown by the listening crowd, 
Are plaudits wild and loud. 
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XI. 
They made the bardic harp proclaim the wrong 
Cambria had suffered for so many years ; 
How their domestic hearths had been so long 
Wet with their tears ; 


Then rose the withering curse which marked the weight 


Of their long-cherished hate. 


XII. . 


But when a louder, and more pleasing lay 
Gave forth the praises of their GLynpwr’s name, 
And prophesied his arm should cleave a way 
To honour and to fame ; 
High was the clash of arms, and shouts to go 
Against the coming foe. 


XIII. 


On came the tyrant, conscious of his strength, 
Eager his rage upon the foe to wreak ; 
With fire and sword he passed, yet found at length 
His power too weak. 
Back rolled the tide of war—the invaders flee— 
My country, thou art free ! 


XIV. 


Soon fell the strongholds of the tyrant’s power, 
And they were levelled with the dust—for those 
Were but to mark the dawning of the hour 
When freedom rose,— 
When bonds and chains were shiver’d from their hold 
Upon the free and bold. 


XV. 
Back rushed the tyrant to restore again 
With a resistless force, the sway he’d lost ;— 
He ravaged as he went—but found how vain 
Was all his cost; 
For the Unconquered swept upon his track, 
As he was hurrying back. 


XVI. 


They led him to their fastnesses, beneath 
Eryri’s cloud-capt summit, high and bare, 


And many a Saxon slept upon the heath, 
Who woke not there: 


For they were fall’n beneath the o’erwhelming crush 
Of their resistless rush. 
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V. 


Soon was submission followed by a sway, 
Stern and tyrannic o’er thy fallen land, 
And all its loveliness became a prey 
To the strong hand. 
The worm will turn when trod on ;—shall the brave 
Live on to be a slave? 


VI. 


There came a voice, borne by the rushing winds, 
That swept the hill-tops to their base, and where 
The valley in its own sweet peace reclines, 
It tarried there; 
Stirring the hearts of men to deeds of strife, 
For liberty and life. 


VII. 


In the deep shadow of the heavens, afar 
In the clear light of the blue skies, there came 
The dazzling radiance of a flaming star, 
To mark the fame, 
Of one who led to glory and command, 
The bravest of the land. 


VIII. 


Hark! how the hills re-echo to the sound 
Of that soul-stirring name the glens have heard ; 
There is a gathering in the vales around, 
And at the word, 
The towns pour forth their armed ones to fight 
For Owain Giynpwr’s right. . 


IX. 


The Bards are in the ranks, again to wake 
Their silenced harps to the full joy of song, 
Rousing the souls of those around, to make 
Their cause so strong 
That all the energies which man can show, 
May speed the destined blow. 


X. 


They tell the triumphs which their fathers won; 
Triumphs which are their glory, and their boast; 
They tell the deeds that free-born arms have done, 
Against a host; 
And the delight shown by the listening crowd, 
Are plaudits wild and loud. 
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XI. 
They made the bardic harp proclaim the wrong 
Cambria had suffered for so many years ; 
How their domestic hearths had been so long 
Wet with their tears ; 
Then rose the withering curse which marked the weight 
Of their long-cherished hate. 


XII. . 


But when a louder, and more pleasing lay 
Gave forth the praises of their GLynpwr’s name, 
And prophesied his arm should cleave a way 
To honour and to fame ; 
High was the clash of arms, and shouts to go 
Against the coming foe. 


XIII. 


On came the tyrant, conscious of his strength, 
Eager his rage upon the foe to wreak ; 
With fire and sword he passed, yet found at length 
His power too weak. 
Back rolled the tide of war—the invaders flee— 
My country, thou art free ! 


XIV. 


Soon fell the strongholds of the tyrant’s power, 
And they were levelled with the dust—for those 
Were but to mark the dawning of the hour 
When freedom rose,— 
When bonds and chains were shiver’d from their hold 
Upon the free and bold. 


XV. 


Back rushed the tyrant to restore again 
With a resistless force, the sway he’d lost ;— 
He ravaged as he went—but found how vain 
Was all his cost; 
For the Unconquered swept upon his track, 
As he was hurrying back. 


XVI. 


They led him to their fastnesses, beneath 
Eryri’s cloud-capt summit, high and bare, 


And many a Saxon slept upon the heath, 
Who woke not there: 


For they were fall’n beneath the o’erwhelming crush 
Of their resistless rush. 
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XVII. 
Again, and yet again he took the field, 


Like a roused lion, issuing from his lair ; 
But still he found a foe that would not yield, 
His might to dare. 
And, harassed and defied, returned once more 
As bootless as before. 


XVIII. 


Raise high the everlasting joy of song, 
Sound the loud praises of the brave in fight ; 
For here the battle was not for the strong, 
But for the right / 
It soothes to know that final triumph must 
Be always for the just. 


XIX. 


Cambria !—my mountain-home—my father-land— 
Free in whose rocky glens the wild deer dwells, 
And the young eagle’s wings the breeze has fanned 
That cools thy dells ; 
Home of the unforgotten!—would were mine 


The fame of thee and thine. 
XX. 


For I have dared to wake the swelling song, 
Such as the mighty ones of old have done; 
To tell the glory that to thine belong, 
: The fame-they won ;— 
¥et oh! I would the humble lay might be 
Worthier thy brave, and thee. 


May 1831. 
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Gwir degwch y Greadigaeth—i’r dyn, 
Er daionus driniaeth, 

Yw ei Wraig, o'i rywogaeth ; 

O law Duw, iw elw y daeth. 


LITERAL TRANSLATION. 


The essential beauty of creation, for man 
A goodly solace—is his wife— 


And of his kind,—and whom the hand of God 
In blessing did produce. 
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THE WANDERING KNIGHT. 


CuILpnoop, and our schoolboy days, are, I am inclined to think, too 
generally considered as the happiest periods of man’s existence: 
—that cannot justly be called happiness where the mind is uncon- 
scious of enjoyment, and ignorant of real sorrow; which is cer- 
tainly the state of the former period; nor where the pedagogue’s 
rod is ever overhanging the back of the unhappy urchin, in the 
earlier stage of his schoolboy career; neither at the close of his 
pupilage, when he is a prey to all the bad and violent passions 
which then most triumphantly reign over his will, little checked 
by the voice of reason, and less by that of conscience. In my 
opinion, the season more peculiarly capable of real enjoyment,—I 
mean enjoyment as distinct from the loose and immoral indulgence 
of our appetites, which is miscalled enjoyment,—is at the middle 
period of man’s estate, when the petulence of youth has given way 
to the sobriety of judgment, and the overbearing pride and reck- 
less impetuosity of boy-manhood are superseded by the knowledge, 
experience, and moderation of the middle stages of life; indeed 
1 would venture to go still further, by maintaining that the ad- 
vanced age of man is preferable, in point of real enjoyment, to 
the much vaunted stages of childhood and youth. For my own 
part, I have passed through the portal which admits each pro- 
gresser through life, having now but to knock at one more door, 
the opening of which terminates my pilgrimage; and I speak not 
what others have told me, nor what I may have gleaned from books, 
but from experience: can | not recall the bitter tears of anguish 
which fell from my burning eyes at trifling disappointments, more 
grevious and heart-rending than any which have since afflicted me? 
do not I recollect with pain, to this day, the bitter wretchedness 
which the uncontrollable violence of my natural temper produced ? 
But when manhood stamped its sacred signet upon my brow; 
when the passions had somewhat subsided in their madness, and 
gradually became more exercised in what nature had originally 
intended them; and reason exerted her influence to check their 
impetuosity; then may I date the commencement of enjoyment, 
and then did I pass some of the happiest of those days which this 
life admits of. It was at this period of my life, about thirty years 
of age, when anxious to supply those deficiencies which school 
and college do not profess to teach pupils—a knowledge of men 
and manners, that a friend was projecting an excursion through 
Wales, and pressed me to accompany him. 

I had heard and read a good deal of Wales; and, to my discre- 
dit, had never felt desirous of attesting to its beauties, though I had 
wandered through foreign countries in search of beauty and 
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variety of scenery. Being more an observer of mankind, than in- 
clined to mingle in the gay circles of life, where all wear masks 
widely different from those which their counterfeits are assumed to 
conceal, I was desirous of taking up my residence in some obscure 
and romantic village, where I might observe human nature in its 
unsophisticated state, untainted with the pollution of vice and 
affectation, to be found in every grade in the great world. I pass 
over the agreeableness of my journey, and the delight which fills 
every one visiting, for the first time, this romantic country, the land 
of music and of verse; but I must recall the richness and variety 
of the scenery, the towering mountains lost in the clouds, the 
beautiful ruins scattered here and there, exhibiting, in melancholy 
language, the consuming hand of time; the rapid rivers emerging 
from the lofty hills, here glittering under the shining sun, and there 
again disappearing in the deep ravine; now rushing in torrents 
down the inaccessible rocks, and at the distance meandering 
silently through the cultivated fields and luxuriant valleys; on one 
side ravishing the spectator, on the other soothing and gratifying 
his soul with the labours and exertions of industrious man. 

After travelling through the greater part of North Wales, I de- 
termined upon sojourning for a few months in the sweet vale of 
Festiniog, in Merionethshire. I frequently rose very early, with 
the view of pursuing my botanical studies in the fields, and on the 
banks of the river running immediately below the village. In my 
rambles I sometimes met an elderly gentleman, whose venerable 
appearance at so early an hour, and in so wild a part of the coun- 
try, had a singular effect. The object of his walks being the 
same as my Own, we soon became acquainted; and I may with 
truth afhrm that I experienced at his hands, to a far greater ex- 
tent than I have met with in the many different people I have 
travelled among, that which is the peculiar characteristic of the 
Welsh, hospitality. We soon became intimate, and my visits 
could not be repeated too often; for, if I did not visit him at least 
once a week, (and his residence was nearly five miles from my own,) 
he would exclaim, ‘‘What an age it is since I have seen you! 
I thought you were lost; what has been the matter?” and, as I had 
met with some crosses in life, and had more than once been 
wounded deeply by misplaced friendship, such language very soon 
endeared the good old gentleman to me, and our intimacy was 
early cemented into friendship, which death alone terminated. 


Under that hospitable roof have I spent most of my happier days, 
and those too in the middle age of life, in the society of his amiable 
niece, a lady of about forty, having a remarkably strong intellect, 
sound judgment, and the warmest heart nature ever placed in 
human breast; and who was never so delighted as when troubled, 
by her friends, for advice and assistance under all their difficulties: 
and who, by the way, were pretty numerous, since every post 
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brought her a budget of letters from all parts of the country and 
the metropolis, where she had formerly resided. 


The old gentleman had two grandchildren, of about fifteen and 
sixteen, fair and amiable girls, his sole prop and comfort in his 
old age; and whom he doated upon almost too fondly for earthly 
objects: their harp and piano, and merry voices, were always 
ready to anticipate my solicitations for a song. And lastly, the 
good old Welsh clergyman himself, whose short history I will 
record, if, kind reader, you will bear with the prosy discourse of 
an old man, too prone to indulge in the garrulity incidental to 
age. There were generally many agreeable persons to be found 
at the domicile of my venerable friend; his conversation and 
general knowledge, made him a companion at once agreeable and 
instructive. On one occasion, while breakfasting with them, | 
fancied that I observed the good niece and my two younger fair 
friends more busy and active than usual, and, one after another, 
they disappeared, to attend to the household affairs. This exemplary 
notableness being with them a little uncommon, I inquired the 
cause, when the old gentleman replied, ‘‘ Do not ask what follies 
my dear children are now projecting, but, as you are one of the 
parties interested, you must stay and see.” I found they were 
preparing to celebrate the day on which my ancient friend attained 
his ninetieth year. I readily assented, and a numerous assemblage 
of friends met at three o’clock, to drink ‘‘the old man’s health,” as 
he said, and which, be assured, wasdone with far more meaning than 
is generally attached to that form in the present day. In the 
course of the evening, I begged our host to give us a sketch of his 
history; the request was eagerly seconded by all present. The 
venerable man, rather reluctantly, complied, and began his story, 
which I communicate, in his own words, as nearly as my recollection 
serves me: | 

‘‘] was born at Lleprog, in Flintshire, a township which 
belonged to the monks of Basingwerp, the grant of which was 
renewed by Llewelyn ap Iorwerth, one of the princes of North 
Wales. My father was the son of a country squire, whose estate 
had been in the possession of the family for 400 years, and whose 
pedigree was preserved, with true and legitimate Welsh pride, in a 
magnificently gilt frame, covering the whole of one side of the old 
hall. My mother was a sixth cousin of the Lord Abergavenny, the 
ancestry of whose distinguished family is too well known and ap- 
preciated, for me to make any comment upon.* My earliest 
recollections are of the fond endearments of my mother, and the 


* A history of this noble and ancient family has recently been written by a 
gentleman of the name of Rowland, we believe of Welsh extraction, whose 
learning and research, so greatly displayed in every page, we shall notice 


in a future number, 
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prayers offere -d to Heaven upon my recovery from a severe illness 
| grew up a hale, healthy, lad, loud and boisterous. 


‘‘The more juve nile pe ie of my life embraces incidents of too 
unimpo rtant a nature to interest you, my friends, however gra- 
tifying it may be to cherish early rec ollections; I shall therefore 
omit them. Arriving at the proper age, my father determined 
on placing me at a “good school. I soon became reconciled to 
the change, and sufiered little from the privation which home 
afforded. The first two years passed pleasantly and rapidly 
enough, without a great deal of variety to boast of, much the 
same as the general run of schools; amidst much punishment, 
more mischief, some learning, and occasional praises; and at the 
end of that period, my father, finding that I had made considerably 
more advancement in my studies than he had expected, thought of 
sending me to a public school for two years, previously to my 

ving to college. I was to return, for a short time, to my first 
sc sedi where an occurrence took place that marred all the fair 
plans akin h had so wisely been projected. We were never allowed 
2 bathe, except the usher accompanied us, and were particularly 
forbidden to go into a boat on any occasion. One holiday, a 
schoolfellow and myself had receiv ed leave to spend the day with 
a friend of my father, who lived a few miles distant: when we set 
off, we really intended going there; but espying a boat, the thought 
came across the minds of us both, that it would be a ‘good amuse- 
ment to row for an hour or two, before we went to our friend: 
we jumped into it, and both being tolerable boatmen, had no 
fear of danger, to spoil our sport. By and by, we saw another 
boat nearing to us, with two youths of pretty much our own age 
and size: they were evidently not so skilful as ourselves, and per- 
ceiving that there was every probability of their falling foul of 
us, we called to them 0 keep off; they made no answer, but 
ran their boat directly against ours. Nettled at being insulted, 
as we considered we were, by low-born lads, my companion, with 
a sneering manner and vesture, recommended them to stav at 
home, if they could not manage their boat better: words were fol- 
lowed by blows, and, finally, in the midst of the scuffle, one of our 
opponents fell overboard: finding that he could not swim, 
l extended my bend instantly to assist him, which he violently 
erasped, and dragged me in after him: the youth was pulled out, 
with the greatest difficulty, and a doctor sent for, who pronounced 
him dying. We returned home in despair, not knowing what to 
do; and atlength agreed to run away, considéring it more advisa- 
ble than remaining to be hanged, should the bov die: and with the 
certainty of a flogging for our disobedience, whatever might be the 
event: we packed up a few things, and, at break of dav, let 
ourselves down from our bed-room windows and ran off, having 
first written a note to each of our parents, explaining the cause of 
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our flight. My friend determined to join a company of theatricals, 
who were performing in a barn near the next town; but beiny: 
afraid to stay so near home, I resolved to reach England as soon as 
1 could, and there enlist in some regiment: we parted with 
mutual regret, after having exchanged our knives and some other 
little trifles we had about us, by way of keepsakes. 

‘* Having left my light-hearted companion, I wandered for some 
miles, in mournful silence; now regretting that I had separated from 
him, and the next minute, dwelling upon the unhappy cause of my 
flight. My naturally high spirits, however, coupled with the pure 
mild air, and surrounding melody of heaven’s choristers, soon dis- 
pelled these darker thoughts which IT always loved to dwell upon, 
and conjure up phantom after phantom of imaginary woe, for 
the pleasure of afterwards destroying, one by one, these fanciful 
fabrics of the brain. I was greatly fearful of being pursued by 
constables for murdering the boy, and, shuddering at the idea of 
being cast into a loathsome gaol, I determined to change my dress 
at the first village I should come to. 

‘** Arrived at a small town, [ repaired to a kind of general 
shop, where something of every thing was to be met with; such 
as grocery, knives, agricultural instruments, sweetmeats, bread, 
clothes, and flannel. Upon making known my wishes, the shop- 
man informed me that he had a great variety, but perhaps he 
could not find what would exactly fit me. A flannel jacket was 
brought, so much patched, and with so great a variety of ma- 
terials, that it was difficult to discover whether it had originally 
been made of cloth, callico, or flannel, or what else, and, moreover, 
was cut out for a man six foot high, the sleeves of which, conse- 
quently, hung four inches beyond the ends of my fingers; this 
difficulty was, however, soon removed by the man’s tucking the 
superabundant portion over the wrists, and pinning it down. The 
breeches were next supplied, adorned with the like staring 
patches, laid on as unsparingly as on the coat; stockings, 
hobnailed shoes, and a straw hat, concluded my outfit. Thus 
adorned, with a pike in my hand, to give the air of a labourer, and 
with my other clothes tied up in a bundle on my back, I sallied 
out into the wide world to seek my fortune, so metamorphosed 
that my father himself would not have recognized me. I wended 
my route I knew not whither, and passed five not-very-charming 
days, through the roughest part of the roughest country in the 
world. I had no occasion to resort to my very low coffers, as, 
whenever I was hungry or weary, my countrymen never gave me 
occasion to apply twice for a bed, or a meal. 

“Once, after having walked all the morning, I sat down at the 
foot of a steep and craggy hill, reading a book which I had 
brought with me, when a man, apparently a labourer, passed me: 
there was something in his appearance, and manner of saluta- 
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tion, as he went, which struck me; and on his part some surprise 
was manifested at my singular clothing, in so wild and romantic 
a part of the country,—with a book, where reading was a part of 
education, not considered as altogether essential. On rising to 
pursue my journey, the countryman, perceiving my approach, im- 
mediately slackened his pace, which soon permitted me to overtake 
him. His manners I found to be extremely winning; though his 
occasionally assumed clownish discourse would nearly mar the effects 
of what he could not conceal, namely, that he was a gentleman. 


‘‘f soon became pleased with his society, and delighted with the 
variety of stories and historical anecdotes which he recounted, on 
passing different spots where battles had been fought, or deeds of 
blood perpetrated. I had on our first acquaintance, in reply to 
his indirect questions, told him that my father was a farmer, and 
that I was gomg to an uncle who lived at some distance ; but my 
own lips betrayed me, as I could not describe where this said 
uncle lived; and my companion, casting a glance at my hands, 
which bore few evidences of manual labour, said, smilingly, ‘My 
friend, I fear you have not given them much to do i in the agricul- 
tural way.’ Finding it was difficult to conceal any thing from 
him, I told him all about myself, at the same time observing that 
it required little penetration to discover, that he was not what his 
garb represented him. He acknowledged that he was an English- 
man, and had travelled a great deal; and now, wishing to observe 
the country and manners of W ales as closely as possible, he had 
assumed a homely dress, that he might mingle unrestrained amongst 
thelower orders. I became more and more pleased with his conver- 
sation and deportment: indeed, 1 think there is a charm in elegance 
of manners, that is much more winning and endearing than the 
greatest personal attractions. We had now arrived at Llangollen, 
which is a small town on the borders of Denbighshire, seated in a 
most romantically wild and pleasant spot, os river Dee running 
rapidly through ‘the valley, and the mountains soaring boldly 
towards the heav ens. The crowded assemblage of rich and sub- 
lime objects suddenly bursting on our view, had the effect of 
imposing a momentary silence upon both; till an expression of 
admiration escaped my lips, little accustomed to witness a pano- 
rama so varied and awfully sublime as the one before us: there 
was, at the distance, an object indescribably striking, and which 
rivetted my attention immoveably for a considerable time,—a high 
mountain, without the appearance of any road leading to its top, 
on either side, and apparently inaccessible to all, save the goats, and 
whose summit is crowned with the ancient C astell Dinas Bran : the 
situation is so exalted, that I thought none but the gods themse ~ ‘s 

could have placed a castle on such a pinnacle; and | desired ¢ 
my companion, sO w ell read in historic lore, the name and propr ie~ 
tor of the singularly located castle. He said, that ‘it once 
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belonged to the ancient house of Trevor, and was the general asy- 
lum to whoever sided with that powerful family when they and the 
Kyftins divided the whole country with their feuds; and within 
those venerable walls,’ added he, ‘many a treasonous, as well as 
patriotic plot has been hatched.’ Inquiring whether he could 
readily recall any of those mighty acts of our noble ancestors ? 
he said that, at the moment, he was thinking of a long story, 
much too dry to relate. I begged him to favor me with it, 
observing that, however dull it might be, nothing in those roman- 
tic and glorious days could be uninteresting. He replied that, 
as we had to travel together many miles yet; by way of wileing 
away the time, if it would give me pleasure, he would endeavour 
to recollect the leading features of the tale. The story was nearly 
to the effect following: 


*““* You are aware, my young friend, that the Earl of Richmond 
was kept in somewhat rigorous confinement, by the Duke of Brittany, 
during the whole of the reign of Edward 1V. and part of that of 
Richard III. ; those kings paying the duke liberally for the office : 
they both had their spies about the youthful earl, to watch his every 
movement, and to observe whether he was kept by the duke with 
that suspicious vigilance which their own fears dictated. The 
duke, conscious of the wrongs inflicted on him, sought to re- 
lieve his solitude by occasional visits, and by giving him as great a 
latitude as he could with safety. There were other reasons which 
influenced the duke to treat leniently his noble prisoner. The 

tnglish were, at that period, famed for their unrivalled prowess in 

the field, and for gallantry towards the fairer sex; and the subjects 
of the popular songs and music, throughout the greater part of the 
continental kingdoms, were the noble and gallant exploits of the 
English, their devotion to their country, and the late dreadful 
wars in which they had been engaged in their own land, sacrifi- 
cing everything to support their respective parties. Many of these 
characteristics the duke fancied he saw in his noble prisoner ; 
united with a prudence and wisdom seldom met with in an age 
when the violent passions and ungovernable desires of the soul 
sweep before them all that sober reason would suggest. 


“<The tyrant Richard, having waded through blood to the 
English throne, slighted and treated with hauteur those powerful 
nobles who had been greatly instrumental in raising him to his 
greatness: many began to look about for one whose lineage and 
station would carry sufficient influence with them to command the 
voice and wishes of the nation, upon an effort being made towards 
removing the reigning hateful despot. The banishment and suffer- 


ings of the ill-fated Richmond had excited in the breasts of 


many, feelings of deep pity and commiseration; but they dared 
not breathe their wishes on the subject, since Richard’s spies were 
lying in every quarter, and the vigilant Duke of Buckingham 
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paid them too well to wish to change their master. Many lords, 
disgusted with the ingratitude of Richard, and his breach of faith 
towards them, had withdrawn from the court, and were hold- 
ing secret meetings amongst themselves in their own castles, 
planning methods of dethroning him. Some few, more daring, 
had left England, to reside in Holland or France, and corres- 
ponded with the young earl on their future movements. The 
great object kept in view by Richmond was to avoid the appear- 
ance of exciting discontent in the minds of the English, and never 
to be seen in the society of Englishmen; his keepers without 
were not negligent in their duty; and no one could enter the 
castle, where the earl was confined, without the duke of Brittany’s 
permission: not so careful, however, were the guards within; the 
residence of the royal household was at this castle; and on many 
occasions a fair lady would pass the guards without interruption; 
and, by her conversation, lighten the tedious hours which, in 
spite of the many resources of the earl, would sometimes pass with 
leaden wings over his head: this lady was the Princess Anne, the 
noble daughter of the duke. One evening, when the earl was 
lamenting his unfortunate situation, and declaring how possible 
it would be to recover his patrimony, or something of more 
value, could he but once hold conversation with his friends ; 
‘Do you not know,’ said the Lady Anne, ‘of the secret 
passage, leading to the grotto where the old witch lives?’ the 
answer was in the negative. The lady then informed him that, 
about a century previous, one of the reigning dukes, who was not 
so constant to his duchess as they now more generally were found 
to be, had made a narrow passage, extending nearly a quarter 
of a mile from the castle, for the purpose of visiting a lady of 
whom he was desperately enamoured; but that it had since been 
nearly stopped up, from its not being used; that scarcely 
any one knew of it; that her nurse had heard, when she was a 
child, of the existence of such a passage, but had never seen it. 
‘Il inquired the exact spot,’ continued the princess, ‘‘and curi- 
osity induced me to try to ascertain the truth of the story; and, 
last night, | repaired to the place described, and not only found the 
story to be true, but was able to make my way a great distance, 
till some rubbish obstructed my progress. 

“*This delightful intelligence to the nearly desponding earl, 
cheered his heart with a distant ray of light to guide him on- 
wards: the princess intrusted him with the key of the small 
gate which led to the dungeon, from whence, along the passage to 
the grotto, where no danger was to be apprehended. Armed with 
a shovel, the earl, that night, repaired to the spot; and advanc- 
ing without difficulty, reached the entrance of the passage, as far as 
the obstruction which had prevented the progress of the princess. 
Applying his shovel, the mass of accumulated rubbish speedily 
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gave way; and, at daybreak, he returned to his apartment, abun- 
dantly satisfied with his night’s labours. For three successive 
nights he continued his exertions; and on the fourth, as he was 
digging against something which appeared to be a wall, he heard 
a loud cry, apparently on the other side of that which he was 
essaying to remove. Alarmed at being discovered, he stood for 
a few seconds, undetermined whether to proceed or desist, when 
he heard a voice exclaim, ‘ Come forward, Sir Knight,—your gal- 
lant attempt well merits the praise of the fair ladies and princesses 
who pray for your success.’ The earl perceiving that he was 
indebted to the princess for this reception, redoubled his efforts ; 
he soon effected an opening, and at last, to his great joy, found 
himself in the grotto she had described to him. Having at 
length met with an old woman, he liberally satisfied her, ob- 
serving that it was his wish to see a few of his friends there 
occasionally, whom she promised to receive: the earl then in- 
quired how far off the old witch lived; the reply was, ‘ Not a 
stone’s throw :’ whereupon he returned, without losing a moment, 
and occupied himself for the remainder of the night with writing 
to his friends, to afford him a meeting at the grotto. 

***On the day appointed, the carl received several English lords, 
who declared that if they could muster men and arms sufficient 
to make a stand against such forces as Richard might hastily 
march against them, upon hearing of his landing, they were confi- 
dent that many lords, whom they named, would join their standard, 
and the whole country would gladly respond to the call. Various 
plans were laid, which met with stout opposition from one or ano- 
ther; at length the earl exclaimed, ‘‘ We have a famous witch in 
these parts—what say you to obtaining her opinion?” The propo- 
sition was warmly seconded by all present; and, without delay, 
they repaired to the cave close by. They found the old wo- 
man busily employed in pouring decoctions of various kinds of 
herbs into small vessels made of clay and other materials, and 
which she hung round her small cell, in curious and fanciful 
shapes. On the party entering, she retired behind a large screen, 
on which were daubed many strange devices, such as none but 
a necromancer could expound. The lords, ‘one after another, 
presented their hands for the old woman to inspect; but the expla- 
nations and interpretations of the various lines which traversed 
their different palms were often not the most comfortable and 
joyous to their minds. On some were depicted divers transverse 
crossings of a dusky hue, which was a never-failing symbol of 
death; but bloody weapons, like halberts, were visible almost to 
those ‘unskilled in the mysteries of this useful art, which savoured 
strongly of their dying honourably on the field of battle. 


‘«* A heavy sadness seized the gallant spirit of each of the earl’s 
compeers as he left the sibyl; which being perceived, he himself 
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advanced, bidding Fate do her worst. The witch intently examin- 
ing Richmond’s hand, and occupied in following, with her silver 
wand, the various curvings of the veins, almost as long as all who 
had gone before, ‘‘Come!” cried the earl, ‘tell me the worst, 
I fear it not; it cannot be more than death; and better that, than 
live in ignoble indolence and sloth, a burden to myself, and use- 
less to mankind:” she then pronounced, with a distinct voice, 
the following verse : 


“T cannot understand 
These signals on your hand. 
I see two brilliant stars 
Like Jupiter and Mars; 
Both in one sky. 


“Yet never did two stars appear 
With equal splendor in the same sphere: 
Let me your right hand try.” 


‘«¢The witch was not near the time examining the right hand of 
the earl, and then, with great vehemence, exclaimed, 


“’Tis so! the splendor of the larger light 
Appears, e’en now, obscured in night, 
While glitters more the lesser. 
And so the crown of a mighty king 
Shall from his sacred head take wing, 
And light on this hand’s possessor.” 


“<¢The lords stared in mute amaze upon each other, and then upon 
the earl, who laughingly exclaimed, ‘See, even the stars fight in 
the cause!’ One lord, desiring to know how their plans were to be 
arranged, to secure success, inquired of the witch what should 
be the first step, who, pausing for a few seconds, replied, 


“In west of England's beauteous isle,— 
A land long famed for love and arms, 
For charming woman’s loveliest smile, 
For verse, for music, all that charms 
Cambria’s fairy spot,— 
A worthy knight, of wondrous fame, 
Has one fair daughter, Geraldine ; 
Sir Richard Herbert is his name: 
Who husbands her becomes a king; 
So, brave knight, tarry not.” 


‘¢«* The witch’s words were received with astonishment by the lords, 
and they continued whispering together for some time on the ex- 
pediency of the plan, for well they knew of Sir Richard’s great 
power and riches in Wales. 
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‘««The lords perceived that the earl was so grateful to the princess 
for the assistance she had rendered him in this matter, as also for 
the compassion which she had evinced towards him during his long 
and solitary confinement, they began to fear that all their bright 
schemes would be blighted by his imprudently allowing himself to 
be carried away by the warmth of- his feelings; for well they 
knew that their own countrymen would not be the best pleased 
with a foreign queen, unacquainted with their manners and cus- 
toms, and with no great personal charms to attract their admira- 
tion: ‘*The witch’s hint must be carried into execution, with- 
out delay,” said they; and ardently urged the earl to accede to the 
suggestion: he, with some reluctance, gave assent, provided the 
knight’s daughter should prove to possess all the charms she was 
represented as being endowed with. The next difficulty was to 
find a discreet person sufficiently trustworthy to take so impor- 
tant an embassy upon himself; the earl informed them that 
he knew a brave knight whose sufferings and hardships had made 
him indifferent of life; who had launched his bark in the tempests 
of war; and whose experience would, he had little doubt, steer 
him safely through the numerous shoals which lay so thickly between 
Brittany and Wales. The lords pronounced such a character a 
fit person for the undertaking, presuming he were true: the earl 
told them that he was a tried man, and he would as readily doubt 
himself as Sir Ieuan. He then apprised his friends, that they 
must be aware how closely he was watched; and that, if he tar- 
ried longer, his absence might excite suspicion. They agreed to 
meet at the same place, upon hearing from the earl, the result of 
the mission: then embracing them affectionately, and adding, 
‘Till the knight’s return from my own native Cambria, I leave 
my fortune in your keeping; when, aided by the support of the 
powerful Welsh knight, Sir Richard, and such friends as now sur- 
round me, and God and justice on my side, who would despond ?” 
he bade them a long farewell, and returned to his apartment, 
through the secret passage. Sir Ieuan, accompanied by his 
servant, Hywel, a jolly little Welshman, was ready to leave 
Brittany’s lofty towers the same night. Sir leuan was tall and 
well-shaped, of a grave aspect, and saturnine complexion; austere 
in address, and reserved in conversation; and of a studious habit: 
he was brave, collected, and prudent in the extreme; of about 
thirty years of age; and one who would never allow a syllable 
to escape him unguardedly. His rigid temperance prevented 
his passions gaining the ascendancy of his judgment, and he was 
exemplarily assiduous in the exercise of religious duties; a man 
admirably fitted for the task allotted him. 


‘“‘¢The knight and his squire arrived at the coast in time to sail 
by a vessel which had been only waiting for a favorable wind. The 
former displayed little inclination to associate with the ship’s crew 
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more than was necessary, and betook himself to his books; while 
the latter had scarcely been on board a couple of hours, before he 

was on as friendly and intimate terms with them, as if they had 
been acquainted for years. He told them every thing about him- 
self; and, in his turn, contrived to ferret out their family histories, 
pedigrees, occupations, and most secret thoughts: he sang to 
them his own native Welsh airs, which, from their wildness and 
sweetness, they were delighted to hear ; and, ina very short time, 
he became a reigning favorite amongst them. Describing the 
strange adventures he had met with in foreign lands, he some- 
times related such marvellously exaggerated accounts of his own 
exploits, that even the credulous mariners could not, occasionally, 
give full credence to them. The sailors inquired concerning his 
master, but all they could learn was, that he had lived in the wars 
—very like the holy wars—and he, Hywel, would be bound to say, 
had cut many a bloodthirsty Turk’s head off; for he had a sword 
with so fine an edge as could only have been manufactured for that 
purpose ; that he was surprisingly stiff at times, and when in that 
temper, would not be interrupted or spoken to, though generally, he 
was kind and well-favored. They did not, omenor- like his dark 
looks and black eyes, which be tokened a savage soldier. 

They had been at sea but two days when the winds began to 
rise, and numerous other signs of a coming storm were visible, 
which the more experienced of the crew pronounced would be ‘a 
cruel heavy one.” An hour had not elapsed, when a dreadful 
hurricane overtook them ; the violence and fury of the winds tore 
down the sails, and the ship was driven rapidly at the mercy of the 
waves during the whole night : every thing that could possibly be 
spared was thrown overboard to lighten the vessel. Thus situate od, 
they were expecting, every moment, to be swallowed up by the 
waves, between which their little bask was but a mere speck in 
the ocean. 


‘“** It was now that the knight displayed a gene rosity which won 
the hearts of the whole crew; he exerted himself to a far rreater 
degree than any on board: finding that the provisions ran short, 
and that their allowance must necessarily be reduced, he re- 
fused to take the whole of his portion, and ‘insisted upon its being 
given to one whose labours most merited it. In spite, however, of 
their efforts, a death more dreadful than that of being swallowed 
up by the greedy ocean, awaited them: the provisions were 
not sufficient to last twenty-four hours, and the storm raged with 
unabated fury. The time at last arrived, when it became the 
mournful duty of the captain to minister the last allowance to his 
crew, which he did, while tears gushed from his eyes as he informed 
them that their means of sustenance were exhausted. The crew 
devoured their small pittance in silence and despair; on the con- 
clusion of this meal they could not, however, avoid passing a few 
jokes upon where they should feast next; and wondered who 
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would then be of the company. The following morning, being 
all assembled on deck, to * ae land, if possible, though they 
had not the remotest idea what part of the world they were now 
tossed in, the ravages of famine in their countenances were sadly 
visible from their sunken eyes and sallow complexions. Hywel 
was, as heretofore, in the midst of them, tendering his advice 
spontaneously ; until he overheard some remarks on casting 
lots, to save others ; and, instead of requiring, as formerly, one of 
his native mirthful songs to raise their spirits, perceiving some 
glances, not to be misunderstood, directed towards his still portly 
person and well-filled sides, little reduced from recent privations, 
he deemed it wiser and safer to keep more immediately in attend- 
ance on his master in future. 


‘“«<«The same evening, however ,»many of the crew, after having been 
for a time engaged in ‘close conversation together, approached the 
captain, declaring, that as there appeared no prospect of succour, 
they had come to the resolution of proposing, what indeed was 
dreadful to think of, and yet far preferable to be dropping off 
one by one; namely, to cast lots who should die first for the 
preservation of the rest of the crew. The captain replied, that he 
feared they had no alternative, and should the lot fall on himself, 
he would most willingly acquiesce. While they were, with as 
much alacrity as their little strength would allow them, making 
preparations for the casting of lots, a Welshman, named Mere- 
dydd, stood forward, and said that, since cruel necessity obliged 
the adoption of such a course, he would ower himself as the first, 
and, he trusted, the only sacrifice that would be necessary ; 
th at, when he had made his peace with his God, he would be in 
readiness. This generous offer was received with murmurs of 
approbation, as loud as the exhausted strength of the crew would 
allow; for though each was next to death’s door himself, they were 
all anxious of living it out, as they called it, to the last. At the 
time appointed, Meredydd appe ‘ared with a cheerful countenance, 
saying, he had strength and courage to meet his last earthly 
trial, that he had encountered many trials much more painful than 
the present. He then offered a Prayer to heaven for the crew, and 
placing a long sharp knife in a hole made for that purpose, he 
threw himself upon its point ; in a few minutes life had departed. 
A panic thrill ed through the spectators; but it was only momen- 
tary: for the joy at the prospect of food soon swept away the 
passing regret at the means by which it was procured. Before 
the body was well cold, it was cut up and placed before the fire ; 
and when half warmed through, ereedily devoured by the starv- 
ing crew, being distributed to the im by the knizht , now supplying the 
captain’s place, who was too weak to make the slightest exertion ; 
thus supe -rintending the re past, to prevent the fatal effects likely to 
attend a too sudden transition from famine to repletion : not- 
withstanding this precaution, it proved a last me ‘al to many. The 
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ship continued to be tossed upon the waves, and the crew drop- 
ped off hourly, too weak to obtain any effectual relief; and 
even the knight had greatly and rapidly sunk the last few hours ; 
when, approaching his comrades, he informed them that all methods 
to save the vessel and their lives had proved abortive; and still 
there was one resource which they had not applied to, and he took 
shame to himself for not having thought of it -before. The crew 
murmured out, ‘‘ we have done every thing, and it wont do; but 
what do you mean?” ‘I mean,” replied the knight, ‘‘ we have 
not applied to our Creator: if you will all join, I will offer up a 
prayer to God, since, in a few hours, we must stand before Him.” 
‘‘We will join,” groaned out many sepulchral voices. The 
knight then raising himself upon his knees, with uplifted hands, 
supplicated for deliverance from the dreadful fate which so appal- 
lingly threatened them. 


‘¢¢ This devotional act concluded, the knight declared, he felt 
assured that no more lives would be lost; which, indeed, was the 
result, for the same evening, after beating about a little, they 
were all taken up by a small English vessel, and safely landed at 
Excestre. The captain of the vessel, immediately on landing, 
repaired to the bailiff or principal magistrate, whom he found 
seated in a corner of his fire-place, with his usual companion 
beside him, a jug of ale. ‘‘ How now, master Captain, what news 
doth thy merry countenance bespeak thee carrying? good, I'll 
wager a trifle.” The captain, approaching the magistrate, whis- 
pered in his ear ‘nearly a score of ’em; and de’els in it but 
one proves traitor.’ ‘* Thy activity deserves my praise, and when 
I write to his mightiness the duke, on the quietude of these parts, 
he shall be made acquainted with thy merits ;—but shew up your 
men; | like to judge for myself.” About sixteen of the crew 
were carried into the bailiff’s small room; he himself, to support 
his dignity, placing his stool upon the table. ‘‘ A sorry squad this, 
eh! captain; if 1 am to draw conclusions from my premises of 
their countenances, a scurvy set, indeed !—How now, sirrah!’’ 
addressing the nearest sailor, ‘‘who, and what are you?” ‘ My 
name is D., and | was born at ———~, and I went when I was 
about sixteen years of age—” ‘ Hold, fellow, how can I follow 
you? how can I, in my situation as magistrate of King Richard, 
tell whether you lie or not, when you volley out your history as a 
captain would his oaths? your very looks condemn you; but I'll 
find you out, you rascal. Now, fellow, you say your name is D., 
will you swear, as you hope to escape h—l, you black-looking 
d—l1; will you swear it,—no lies; tell me, is not that your wrong 
name?’ And thus he proceeded with the whole of them, till he 
came to friend Hywel, whose ire was greatly excited by the insult- 
ing language of the man of power, and the more so, when the 
worthy justice called him miscreant. ‘J be as true a man as your- 
self, master Bailey, and as honest ; and may be a bit better born: my 
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_ father was steward to Sir Richard Middleton, of Chirk Castle, and 
his father before him, and so on, for at least fifty generations.” — 
‘‘ Like enow;” responded the magistrate. —* Like enow, eh!” cried 
poor Hywel, whose wrath was greatly on the increase at his word 
being doubted, ‘‘the family papers, hung up and framed in the 
old hall, will soon shew that to a certainty; and my mother is 
second cousin to the great knight, Sir William Devereux; so we 
have small occasion to be ashamed of our lineage, and, you see, 
there’s no lack of proper blood.” ‘ What do I care about your 
blood, you hungry, proud, vile beggar, and a traitor to boot: 
answer me, knave, where had you been, and where were you 
going, when you were found sculking, like highway thieves, at the 
bottom of the ship, a parcel of crusaders, corsairs, and rebels!’ 
‘“T was going with my master to .’ © Which is your master ?” 
Hywel pointed to the knight. ‘Take the master into the other 
room ; I'll find ’em out, sooth will I.” The knight being taken as 
directed, the justice resumed, ‘‘ Where did you meet with this 
said master of yours?” Hywel replied, “ at Brittany.” ‘ Enough! 
a vile consort of the traitor and mischief-making Richmond, no 
doubt: take him to prison, and bring hither that tall, black-look- 
ing fellow, the master.” The knight re-appeared, wearing a more 
stern and angry countenance than before, indicative of strong 
indignation at being obliged to undergo the examination of so 
impertinent and ignorant a man. ‘* What is your name?” in- 
quired the magistrate. ‘‘ Jeuan Trevor.” ‘‘ What is your trade ?” 
‘““T am a soldier.” ‘ I understand you; one of your off-hand 
kind of soldiers, a trader one day, and the next a commander of 
some of those piratical vessels which so much injure our mer- 
chants.” ‘IT ama true soldier to my lawful king and country ; 
and one who cares not to have his word doubted:” said the 
knight, with warmth, which made the justice tremble on his seat. 


‘1 sit here to represent the king; and indignity offered to me isa 
contempt of the mighty power of King Richard himself: so now 
you may go to prison, for I shall send you to the king, a higher 
tribunal, where, mark me, if you lie (drawing his hand across his 
own throat,) you know what you will meet with.” The bailiff then 
gave orders for some constables to prepare to escort the knight and 
his servant to London; meanwhile, the man of power hastened 
with all imaginable alacrity to the parson, to get him to write 
such a letter to the duke as would convey to his mind an exalted 
idea of the bailiff’s wisdom and faithfulness. For three nights 
did the parson regale himself with the strong ale of the worthy 
conservator of the peace, by finding some slight alterations to make 
to the letter, in improvement of its phraseology. At length, by 
referring to some books to beautify the diction, the following letter 
was written in large characters, and a seal belonging to the bailiff 
for the time being, duly impressed upon it, occupying at least one 
third of the letter itself: 
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‘* Most grate and mity duke, one of the menest of his Grate- 
nesse’s conservators of the peace, sendeth greeting—The 2 pri- 
soners whiche accompanie this lettere, were discivered in a ship, 
and taken prisoners after a bluddy battel, whiche the most brave 
commander Jacob, with wounted bravery, (which your Grateness 
will humbly please to remember for his good,) headed. I ordered 
the men to be brought before me, and cunningly examined themn 
myself, and each gave a clear count of himself save these 2 men 
sent; the one of which is the servant, ashe stileth himself, and the 
other is the master, (which meaneth) a grate lyar, which he verily 
proveth himself to be, inasmuch he strangely eateth his own 
words the day before uttered. I did strictly order them to be dis- 
allowed to speak or hold converse, one with the other, lest they 
should plan their tail, and thus escape your Gratenesse’s subtile 
questioning. I surely divine they be base traitors to our dear and 
great Kinge, or at the least be base marauders of all that is bad, 
and disturbers of all good morals ; and most particularly doth the 
master strangely disabuse our good English customs and people, 
they being from the country called W ales ; and great dispite did 
he offer to my power and office, which he greatly canvassed and 
doubted. Hoping your greatness will punish for all such wrong 
doings, | meekly superscribe myself your grateness’ and grace’s 
devoted slave and justice, Tim. Benbow. 


‘*They come from the court of that arch traitor, Richmond, 
where they have sucked in most traiterous and foul matter, which 
he belches out on all he doth draw nigh to, which doth make my 
hair stand on my head to hear thereof, and denieth his Saviour. 
In this important state business, the parson, master Higginsnout, 
hath gave me grate aid and is poorly supported, not being pre- 
ferred. Your Grateness most trew, and ever till death,—Tim. 
Benbow.” 

<The knight and comp: nions arrived in London after many days’ 
journey, and the justice’s letter was despatched to the Duke of 
Buckingham’s residence in Aldersgate street ; who, on perusing its 
contents, gave orders for the prisoners to be conveyed to the 
Tower, till he could see them. Confined in diftlerent cells, 
Hywel requested, in the most piteous supplicating tone, to be 
allowed to hold a little converse with his master, whieh they 
refused, laughing at his foolish request ; and the curious melody 
of his voice atiorded considerable mirth to the officers, it being a 
mixture of English, Welsh, and Norman French: the time passed 
very heavily with the poor fellow; not so, however, with the 
knight ; though yet very young, he had seen great vicissitudes 
in life; had encountered the severest trials the world can inflict, 
the ingratitude and treachery of friends, as well as the cruel and 
bitter hate of his numerous enemies. ‘ Open conflicts,” said he 
to himself, ‘* tend to nerve the soul of man, and to rouse those 
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bold and daring powers of his mind, which would, probably, other- 
wise remain dormant and unknown throughout his life. But when 
he experiences hate and envy, where the strong ties of blood 
and friendship would have entitled him to love and confidence, 
then the heart sickens with disappointment, becomes weary 
of the world, and sighs for death; the nobler feelings of the 
soul are warped, and all generous emotions are converted into 
dark suspicion and distrust ; and thus it will prove very shortly 
with me.” The sound of distant bells, proclaiming the meetings 
on the sabbath-day, now caught the ears of the knight, who, from 
the train of thought and excited feelings which occupied his 
bosom, was most deeply moved. Who has not felt the powerful 
influence of music upon the heart and affections? often recalling 
events and circumstances of days long since sunk in the great abyss 
of time, and the thousand various thoughts which cross the memory 
at the same moment, exemplifying the wonderful operations of the 
mind, retaining that immensity of ideas we had deemed long since 
obliterated, and yet unaccountably recurring when the cord i 
touched which conveys the remote connexion with what este 
have slept since our childhood.—Such were the melancholy, yet 
pleasing thoughts which flitted across the mind of the weary 
knight at the sound of the church bells. ‘ Alas!” cried he, 
“ how long is it since those soothing bells chimed so sweetly, 
to call me to offer my praises to my God! and when shall |} 
again see the old halls in which my childhood was passed ? 
I think I see the much loved spot: the outer court presented 
pleasant shade of towering oaks, and well-trained elm trees; 
at the end of which was an imposing aspect of the extended 
front of my ancestral mansion, with the screen of open arch-work, 
marking off the inner court, the turf of which shone richly between 
its grey  shadts: and the broad porch; the range of gables, with their 
rude indentures, and gilded vanes; the arched windows, and florid 
tracery ; the magnificent oriels, projecting at intervals, with their 
painted glass, like embroidered seams on the surface of the build- 
ing ; and the tower-like chimneys, with their fantastic parapets : 
in the distance, stood the small church, built by my pious 
ancestors, not nearly so ancient as the mansion, become grey 
from an existence of two centuries. How oft have I walked, on 
the sabbath, to that holy spot, where many of my maternal ances- 
ters lie interred ! Sometimes, when the sun shone brightly on the 
ereen fields, and nature seemed to smile on her goodly works, 
my heart raised itself to God, and, in silent prayer, blessed Him 
for his numberless vifts and mercies; and, when the day proved 
gloomy, and my soul was less excited, I have w: andered about the 
graves, praying that some of the graces which adorned my vene- 
rated ancestors, now beneath the cold clod, might descend upon me, 
and that my chief ambition through life might be to emulate their 


virtues. Oh, that I may be buried in the same endeared spot, where 
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the tear of the passing stranger, or the simple villager who knew 
me, may drop o’er my grave!” 

“<¢Thus did the knight reflect upon days long gone by, when 
the door of his prison creaked on its hinges, and one of the several 
forbidding countenances about the tower, ripe for any deed of 
darkness or of blood, made its appearance. ‘This way;” said 
the gaoler. The knight followed, ignorant of his fate, but fearless. 
At the gateway stood two litters: the knight and another man en- 
tered: the jolting carriage drove at a slow pace, till they reached 
a large old stone building, which they entered; the man who ac- 
companied the knight led the way in silence through several long 
and dark passages, till they reached a large gloomy-looking hall. 
““Wait awhile;” roughly issued from the man as he disappeared: 
several voices were audible in the adjoining room, considerably 
above their natural tone: the knight distinctly heard a part of the 
dialogue,—“ Again, with dauntless heart, and fearless tongue, do I 
repeat, we must not place our faith on him; he’s false as h—II!” 
“By heaven! ’tis false and slanderous: there’s not a thought 
that ever rests in his most valiant soul, but straight without con- 
cealment is revealed to me: my wife I may suspect, but never 
Stanley!” ‘Can I, a lord as noble, and who boasts of lineage fair 
as thine, submit, by friend or foe, to be thus taunted? Has not 
my sword proved its owner’s skill, in conflicts oft as thine? and 
should the lie again be hurled back on me, then it shall leave 
its scabbard, and never more be sheathed until my honour shine 
with lustre, bright as steel, or the point of this long knife 
quench my raging thirst in thine heart’s blood.” Another con- 
tending lord then rose, and with violence of gesture and confused 
speech, threw defiance in the teeth of his opponent, when a louder 
voice—at whose sound all kept silence,—exclaimed, “Shame! 
shame upon ye, noble lords, thus to divide your mighty strength 
in vain and angry bickerings amongst each other: stay awhile, 
and I will lead you ’gainst a foe whom to subdue shall be to add 
to your many laurels, still green with recent victories, fresh 
honours to your fame: thus let me reconcile your untimely strifes.”” 
Upon which, the knight heard footsteps across the chamber, but what 
was done he could not discover, except that the heated nobles 
at length expressed themselves contentedly. 


The knight, on the cessation of this war of words, was ushered 
into a room, where, at a long table, were seated some ten or 
twelve great peers, with numerous letters, papers, and other tokens 
of grave import, that had been discussed, and given cause to these 
much animated debates. One lord now proceeded to make 
inquiries respecting the birth and movements of the knight, 
while some declared they had before seen his countenance. 
Disguising his voice, and feigning a tincture of foreign accent, the 
knight recounted his various travels through Italy, Spain, and 
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many parts of Germany; and how, at last, he abode a month or 
less at Brittany. ‘The letter here doth say as much,” said a 
lord, perusing the epistle of the worthy bailiff. A lord then rose, 
and said, “I will just speak apart, my lords, a word to this 
brave knight, and afterwards leave him to you all, to use him 
as your cunning may suggest.” The knight followed the last 
speaker into an adjoining room, who asked inquisitively, ‘« How 
fared the duke of Brittany, and England’s traitor, the earl of 
Richmond called?” The knight replied, “That he had, more 
than once, set eyes on Brittany’s noble duke, but Richmond he 
had heard was, with his uncle Pembroke, detained in rigid prison- 
ment, that peace in England might never be disturbed.” ‘‘ Your 
name and patrimony?” said the lord. ‘My name is Ieuan 
Trevor, and my fathers have for ages called their house, Castell 
Dinas Bran, but time hath made sad havoc in our race, and cruel 
war still more, for, of fifteen sons trained up to arms, we now 
count but four; our lands, once rich enough to bring to the battle- 
field a troop five hundred strong, can barely command four- 
score; and I, a younger son, who sought to restore our pristine 
grandeur by fighting foreign foes, now return with means scarce 
large enough my title to support.” 


“« At this brief history given by the knight, the lord could, with 
difficulty, conceal the joy that glistened in his eyes, and filled 
his black heart. ‘And now thou’lt live in wretched poverty, 
spurned by rich compeers, shunned by thine own proud kinsmen ; 
as a poverty-stricken relative thou'lt live unknown, and die un- 
pitied. What would you dare, to raise your tottering house to 
greater grandeur than your fathers ever knew, instead of a 
needy knight, a mighty baron holding wide domains, your fame so 
high that mothers their little children shall instruct to lisp your 
name ?” 

“<The knight replied, “such prospects were too high for his 
weak vision to gaze upon; but to serve his country, would always 
be his first desire.” ‘‘ You can do so signally,” replied the lord, 
‘and enrich yourself most nobly too; but are you silent?” “As 
the grave;” was the answer. ‘‘A proper man to intrust with 
great events: mark ye! our poor divided country is sawn asunder, 
and brought to poverty and ruin, because some discontented souls, 
the ministers of hell, would snatch the gracious king now reigning 
o’er us with clemency and wit, and place in his stead another, 
the vile offspring of illicit love; in truth, a bastard. In vain 
doth goodly Richard strive to win the favor of many haughty peers 
who would, by all that’s holy, still grumble on should even the ge- 
nerous monarch divide in twain his kingdom, and give them one full 
half. I know right well the hearts of those brave Cambrians: e’en 
kings are much beholden to their undaunted courage: they seek, 
I say, to place on Richard's rightful throne, the mawkin, men call 
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Richmond, whose life has passed within the tainted air of a pol- 
luted court, whose only knowledge is to smile, and bow, and 
shameless dally with the softer sex: while noble Richard's life has 
passed in war, in which his soul delights; he scorns the blandish- 
ments of women, and hates the winning softness of their sex, as 
unbecoming the noble mind of man to be subdued by such frail 
snares. Judge ye whether is most fit to rule great England’s 
sons, a race of warriors whose highest boast it is they never were 
subdued: Should Richmond reign, then would a foreign despot, 
with unbridled power, perchance the reigning duke of Brittany, 
grasp the reins of government from his feeble hands; or the proud 
peers, little minding to be ruled by hands so imbecile, and feebler 
intellect, would enact again that tragic scene they so well played 
upon the brainless second Edward. But should the brave and 
noble Richard still reign on, whose title to the throne is clear, as 
t’others is most bastardly, why then would our fair isle her droop- 
ing head revive, again recover her wonted strength, so much 
worn down by oft told civil wars; her commerce, long neglec ted, 
be resumed; England, to make brief my words, would rise again, a 
mighty power among our neighbours; and the ‘glorious days return 
which marked the triumphs of our conquering Edward and the 
Black Prince, his son, who humbled our Gallic foes. Dare you 
heap blessings on your country, —by returning to Brittany's volup- 
tuous court, and, when fair opportunity shall throw her charmed 
jewels in your way, rid weeping England of her bitterest foe, who 
agitates her once fair bosom? If riches wear a be auty in thine eyes, 
name thy price: if honour, the hignest that generous, srateful 
Richard can bestow, are now at thy command.” 


The lord here paused; when the knight, affecting to be influenced 
powerfully by the arguments used by him, exclaimed, ‘‘ Each mo- 
ment brings fresh reasons to my mind, that England ne’er can 
breathe that pure and sweetest air of liberty and peace, while this, 
her cruel scourge, continues to exist. If this weak hand can ever 
find the strength to effect the much wished object, the deed is 
already done.” 


“Spoke like a Trevor; thou need’ st not give me proof that gentle 
blood flows through thy veins,” cried the lord, grasping the 
knight's hand with ecstasy and delight: ‘thou lackest gold to 
carry thee to Wales?” ‘“Not so, I “have sufficient to carry me 
there,” said the knight; ‘but when we meet again, I shall hope 


to be greatly favored and enriched.” ‘Thou shalt possess far 
more than words can promise, or heart desire.” ‘But shew me 
the king, that thy words may be confirmed.” ‘Richard stands 


before thee!” responded the supposed lord. The knight knelt 
before the king, but was directly desired to rise. ‘*‘ When we meet 
again,” said the king, ‘it will be to raise you to the proud 
and exalted situation of an English baron.” “When I return to 
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your gracious majesty,” continued the knight, “it will then be in my 
power to reward my friends, and restore my family to their rights 
and ancient grandeur?” ‘*Thy fathers have not known the height 
to which, if faithful, thou shalt be raised:” upon which, the king 
bade him farewell, and retired, muttering to himself, ‘He 
knows not the height, indeed, unless any of his noble house 
have ever mounted the gallows, a vile assassin, to murder for 
gold.” The knight had also his thoughts, while laughing at the 
king’s credulity, in supposing him so weak as to expect other than 
death from his instigator in so dark an undertaking. The knight 
having been supplied by the king with a passport that would pre- 
vent him from further interruption on his journey, left the royal 
palace, and directed his steps towards his own dear native 
Cambria. 
R. 


(To be continued.) 


SONG, 


WRITTEN FOR THE ANNIVERSARY DINNER OF THE BIRMINGHAM 
ST. DAVID’S SOCIETY, MARCH 1, 1831. 


“To the land of the leek, be this bumper now quaff’d, 
bring the spirit of old; bring your hearts to the draught; 
"And while Cymru and Lloyger the goblet shall press, 
The free mountain-land of our fathers we bless. 
See! philanthropy’s smile makes effulgent our light, 
And true social wit, like our wine, sparkles bright, 
For the genius of Cambria has hallow’d this night. 


“ Enthron’d on Eryri, enshrin’d in our hearts, 
The true amer patria her spirit imparts ; 
It spoke in her awen on mountain and plain, 
And the souls of her princes rose high to the strain; 
’Twas wisdom in council, and strength to the brave, 
Gave might to the victor, but mercy to save; 
High meed to the poet, and tears to his grave. 


“ Again is the spirit of Cymru confess’d 
In the song of her muse,* and each patriot’s breast; 
And time, who has bade her stern warfare to cease, 
Comes radiant with knowledge, and fair arts of peace: 
They throw round Eryri a halo divine, | 
And long may her brow thus resplendently shine, — 
W hile the hearts of her children in friendship entwine. 











Mrs. Ilemans. 
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HORA GRACE, 


THE TROJANS OF EURIPIDES. 


Mosr of the readers of the Cambrian Quarterly have, in all proba- 
bility, perused some very able articles published a short time ago in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, on German and Scandinavian literature. 
The plan adopted by the writer was to give a general outline of a 
Danish or German play, and intersperse it with translations of the 
most striking passages: this species of review is peculiarly suited 
to many of the plays of Euripides. Some of his chef-d’auvres, as 
the ‘‘Medea,” it would perhaps be a profanation to deal with in 
this way; and the reviewer might indeed make himself liable to 
the charge of having imitated the heroine of the tragedy last 
alluded to, in her attempt to give youthful energy to old age, by 
dismembering it in the caldron of delusion. But less popular 
dramas have confessedly no claim to such superstitious veneration ; 
considered in the light of a tragic unity, they frequently possess 
no interest in the action, and none whatever in the characters. 
Yet there are few poets from whom may be selected so many pas- 
sages of first-rate poetical beauty, considered as lyrical effusions 
distinct from the pieces in which they occur. 


The action of the “‘Trojans,” if so it may be called, is dolefully 
monotonous; the play is filled from beginning to end with the 
miseries and lamentations of the Trojan princesses, after the city 
has been taken by the Greeks; the time occupied, is the period that 
elapses between the division of the captives, as slaves amongst the 
conquerors, and the summons from the herald for the whole 
company to embark for Greece. 


The scene is opened by Neptune, who comes 


“From the A'gean’s ocean depths of brine, 
Where Nereid maids their beauteous feet combine 
In mazy dance.” 


After lamenting the sad fate of Troy for some time, a city which 
had always been dear to his heart since first he had with the aid 
of Apollo, erected its rocky towers, he is joined by Minerva, who, 
much to his surprise, declares that she will join him in any plan of 


* Though every thing else must give way to Welsh literature, yet we have 
no objection to admit articles of this description, and essays on miscellaneous 
subjects, when they are not the means of precluding us from publishing some 
important addition to Celtic literature —Eptrtors. 
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revenge on the Greeks, though she had heretofore been their great 
patroness. The reason of this sudden change of sentiment is the 
determination of Agamemnon to enslave Cassandra, one of the 
daughters of Priam, and a prophetess. 


The next scene opens with a soliloquy of Hecuba. After pa- 
thetically lamenting her desolate condition, she proceeds: 





“Woe to the vessels fleet, 

With many oars that beat 

The ocean’s purple tide; 

Each harbour fair and wide, 

Of all the Grecian land, 

Ilas poured its naval band 

Against thee, holy Troy! 

Drear boomed the deep pipe’s sound, 

The shrill fifes warbled round, 

When Grecian cables bound 

The land where they came to destroy ; 

Oh, woe! that Menelaus’ hateful spouse, 
Iler brother’s pang, her land’s disgrace, 

Had power the chivalry of Greece to rouse, 
To work the ruin of my race. 

To her my sons’, my Priam’s death I owe, 

And all my own unutterable woe.” 


She then compares her situation, as a desolate captive in the 
tents of Agamemnon, with her former honours; sadly adverts to 
the Grecian conquerors having shorn off her grey locks, a common * 
usage towards captives in that barbarous age; and then turns to 


her fellow-captives: 


“Ye daughters of the Trojan land, 
Sad brides of them with brazen spears 
Who once the Trojan ramparts manned, 
Oh! let us shed the bitter tears 
Which now alone are ours; 
And, as some wild bird to her young, 
I'll sing to you a pwan wrung 
From sorrow’s frantic powers. 
Alas! no more that strain is mine, 
Which, as on Priam’s sceptre propped, I trod ; 
I chanted at each Trojan shrine, f 
And led the pageant of each Dardan god. 


PLOL AL OL OIE? 


























Welsh Orthography. 


To the Editors. 


GENTLEMEN, 


[rv was with no small pleasure, that I perused the communi- 
cation made by our learned countryman, on the proposed Modifi- 
cation of Welsh Orthography, which to him appeared likely to 
satisfy intelligent Cambrians, without injuring the feelings of the 
peasantry. But your correspondent Elvaeliad wishes a more sweep- 
ing change, which if it were proposed for a mere trial in some lite- 
rary efforts of pure fancy, we should leave such an Utopian scheme 
to its fate; but the feelings and prejudices of a whole community 
are not to be trifled with. This last consideration induced the 
author of the Prize Essay at the Brecon Eisteddvod, in 1822, to 
make a stand in favor of the established orthography of the Welsh 
version, knowing well the sentiments of many of the clerical body, 
particularly in South Wales. But the reverend gentleman who 
has proposed the modification now referred to, has the full appro- 
bation of Ieuan, who, from his not having resided in the Princi- 
pality for some years, may now, perhaps, be able to form his judg- 
ment more impartially on the subject. 

As to the objection offered to the rendering of Isaiah, liu. 5, 
in Mr. J. Jones’s version, it applies no more to that than the 
authorised version, or the admired version of Bishop Lowth. It 
would indeed appear, gentlemen, that under cover of a literary 
communication, there is some wish to meddle with theological sen- 
timents ; but, by me, leave is only requested for a few philological 
remarks. The first is, that the classical purity, as well as the 
suavity and fine flow of Ioan Tegid’s version, will make the position 
easy of comprehension to the Cymro uniaith, ‘‘ That the Evangelical 
prophet was a highly gifted bard, as well as endued with a divine 
inspiration.” Bishop Lowth was a fine poet as well as a profound 
Hebraist, or he could not have succeeded so admirably in his new 
version of Isaiah; the same remark is applicable, in a considerable 
degree, to our Cambrian, for, respecting him, we may say that 
the learned countrymen of Ioan Tegid have, in this instance, 
a pleasing opportunity of knowing the man from his works. 
As to the more immediate objection, that the present new version 
‘does not faithfully express the sense of the original,” this charge 
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is grounded, it seems, on the rendering of verse 5, am ein trose- 
ddau ni,am ein camweddau ni. The question seems to be whether 
all the old esteemed versions, including the Greek Septuagint, as 
well as our authorized versions, are to be given up; or that sacred 
critics do what is just and right, in paying attention to those men 
of “ olden days,” who may be supposed to be as capable of inter- 
preting the good old Book, as the moderns, not excluding Elvae- 
liad himself. But let any man of good sense, though not at all 
acquainted with the learned languages, judge whether the version 
objected to, is not the only one that can accord with what the pro- 
phet has in view, the vicarious sacrifice of the Redeemer, according 
to the second clause of the verse : 


“ Y gosb ar ein heddwch ni a fu arnoef, 
A thrwy ei gleisiau ef y daeth iachaad i ni.” 


Paul of Tarsus—no mean man, I trow,—has the very expression 
objected to, having the prophet, doubtless, in his mind: ‘ He was 
delivered for our offences—am ein camweddau ni;” the just and 
faithful rendering of the Greek, Rom. iv. 25. 


The eulogium with which Mr. J. Jones’s version is introduced 
in the Cambrian Quarterly, is well merited, and is not, therefore, 
liable to the charge of unfaithfulness. It is a just, as well as a 
beautiful version, and does great credit to the translator and his 
country. 


Efelly a ddywaid, 


levan BryYCHENIOC. 


Robert Recorde. 


Ix turning over the pages of Crabb’s Dictionary of General Know- 
ledge, I find, under the article Algebra, the following statement : 
‘‘ These writers were succeeded by Robert Recorde, a mathema- 
tician and physician of Wales, who in his works, in 1552 and 1557, 
on arithmetic, showed that the science of Algebra had not been 
overlooked in England. He first gave rules for the extracting of 
the roots of compound algebraic quantities, and made use of the 
terms binomial and residual, and introduced the sign of equality, 
or=.” Permit me, through the medium of the Cambrian Quar- 
terly, to inquire of your learned correspondents and readers, 
whether Recorde was a Welshman; and if so, in what part of 
Wales he was born, and lived? what are the works which he 
published ? and whether he has left any mss.’ and also whether 
we can have any account of his life? I put these questions because, 
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in the work referred to, he is mentioned not only with respect, but 
as being the first in Britain who cultivated, and even improved thie 
noble science of algebra. Recorde is also noticed, in the same work, 
as being one of the first in this country who improved arithmetic ; 
and under the article Mathematics, his name is honourably included 
among a host of worthies. 


At the same time, I respectfully request some of your learned 
correspondents to furnish us with the lives of Inigo Jones, the 
celebrated architect, and of the father of Sir William Jones. Both 
of these gloriousmen were truly eminent in their day, and I am sure 
that well-written biographies of their lives will be regarded as high 
treats by the readers of the Cambrian Quarterly. 

ELVAELIAD. 

March 1, 1831. 


Old Welsh Custom on Easter Sunday. 


Tue following custom is one of many which are disappearing after 
long usage, and unless recorded, even the remembrance of it will 
soon vanish. It is also curious, and, as far I can find by inquiry, 
peculiar to the town of Aberconwy in Arvon, where, under the 
name of Stocsio, it is well known to the present inhabitants. An- 
nually, on Easter Sunday, there would be observed in the town, 
and especially in the Porthisav, crowds of boys and men debating 
on the approaching féte. The first thing to be thought of, was to 
find out the bridegroom who had been last married, and whose 
office it had been, from time immemorial, to proclaim on Pentwtil, 
the laws and regulations to be observed on the following morning. 
If he was not to be found, as he frequently took himself out of the 
way on that evening, the one before him was sought for, and when 
the proclaimer was obtained, he marched at the head of a large 
procession, who bore sticks of gorse, and proceeded from Porthisav, 
through Porthyraden, to the hill of Pentwtil, which is about half a 
mile to the north of the town. On their arrival at the usual spot, 
the crier mounted a little heap of stones collected for the purpose, 
and then called the attention of the company, who, respectfully 
listening with their hats off, heard notice of the following import : 
That all men under sixty years of age were to appear in the street 
before six o’clock on the following morning, and all under forty 
before four, and all under twenty not to go to bed at all, under 
penalty of being put in the stocks; after proclaiming these, and 
similar notices, loud cheers were given, and the audience separated ; 
the younger part to form plans for their amusement during the night, 
for they never transgressed by going to bed, and those who owned 
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carts or other vehicles, to secure them with chains and locks, as 
they well knew that they would be in requisition on the following 
day. Very early on the morrow, the stocks were placed at the 
bottom of the street, and a party headed by fifes and drums drew 
a cart or post-chaise, as they never failed in procuring some 
vehicle for the purpose of conveying delinquents to the place of 
punishment: when they came to a house where they knew an un- 
married man resided, the band played a merry tune, and the 
storming party tried, by every means in their power, to gain access 
into the house, and by climbing to the windows by ladders, or by 
forcing backdoors, they generally gained their end. Having ar- 
rested their object, they gave him time to dress himself, if caught 
in bed, and having brought him out, they placed him in the cart 
and marched to the stocks, where the proper officer having secured 
his feet, gave him a lecture upon idleness and breaking an old law; 
then, taking hold of his right hand, he asked him a few questions, 
such as these: Whether he liked better, the mistress or the maid, 
ale or buttermilk; whether he would go through the gate of a field, 
if open, or over the stile, &c. If, in his answers, he fixed upon 
what was obviously preferable, his hand was the more thickly 
covered with some dirty mud, and then he was released with cheers. 
Although it is far from being pleasant to be pulled out of bed at 
four in the morning, the sufferer invariably joined, after his release, 
in searching after others, who underwent the same course. About 
six the servant-girls might be seen coming out of their houses, to 
satisfy their curiosity, which was punished in the following singular 
manner: they suddenly found one of their shoes snatched from 
their feet by one of the gwyr ieuange, and it cost them a trifling 
douceur to have it restored, amounting at most to sixpence, or 
sometimes only a kiss. The sport generally ended at eight, and 
they went to seek their breakfasts, after which they met at the 
Castle, where they spent this and the following day, which are 
always holidays in those parts, in playing at ball. The same 
ceremonies were observed on Whit-Sunday ; but they have entirely 
ceased at both periods, since the year 1820, when I was an eye- 


witness, and greatly enjoyed this curious and old custom. 
CARADAWG. 


Rhydychain ; Mai 16, 1831. 


The Marches Court in Ludlow. 


WELSH REPRESENTATION UP TO HENRY VIII. 


In the writer’s younger days, probably about fifty years ago, it was 
a common proverbial remark, when any case of uncommon Injus- 
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tice, oppression, and partiality was the subject of conversation, 
“© O dyna Gyvraith Lwydlo!” * Oh, that is Ludlow Law!” This 
severe reflection on the administration of justice must have origi- 
nated in the supposed and alleged, if not actually corrupt and par- 
tial mode of conducting the proceedings at the court of the presi- 
dent and council of the Marches of Wales, first erected by 
Edward IV., in honour of the Earl of March; and then held 
occasionally (it is the opinion of the writer,) at different places, but 
generally, if not always, within the English borders: it was after- 
wards (34 Hen. VIII.) confirmed by act of parliament, and, esta- 
blished at Ludlow, it continued there to be held until 1 Will. III. 
and Mary, when it was abolished. The Act concerning the court 
of Ludlow runs thus: ‘‘ That there shall be, and remain, a presi- 
dent and council in the dominion of Wales, and the Marches of 
the same, with all officers, clerks, and incidents to the same, in 
manner and form, as it hath been heretofore used and accustomed ; 
which president and council shall have power and authority to 
hear and determine such causes and matters as be, or hereafter 
shall be assigned to them by the king’s majesty, as heretofore hath 
been accustomed and used.” Now the writer, and no doubt many 
of your readers would be glad to be informed what these causes 
and matters were, more particularly, which were tried and deter- 
mined there, in order that we may be better able to judge of the 
alleged corruption and partiality complained of by the Welsh. 
The first lord president was Lord Rivers, 18 Edw. 1V., and the 
last the Earl of Macclesfield. A correct list of the presidents 
would be acceptable. 

In 44 Eliz., Edward Lord Zouch was lord president of Wales; 
and, which is rather remarkable, Rowland Lee, bishop of Lichfield, 
was president of the Marches in the reign of Henry VIII. ; for it is 
recorded of him that, being wearied with the number of aps on the 
jury, he directed that every gentleman should either assume his 
last name or that of his residence; and that in future the several 
names of Thomas ap Richard ap Hywel ap Ieuan Fychan, should 
be reduced to the dissyllable Mostyn, which custom soon became 
general through most parts of North Wales; for soon after that 
period we read of Coetmore, of Coetmore ; Nanney, of Nanney ; 
Bodvel, of Bodvel; Bodurda, of Bodurda ; Madryn, of Madryn ; 
Brynkir, of Brynkir; Glynn, of Glynn; and many others ; and it 
would have been well if the practice had continued : for there 
being so many gentlemen bearing the surname of Jones, Williams, 
Davies, &c. they cannot readily be distinguished without mention- 
ing the place of their residence.—But, to return to our former sub- 
ject, it appears, that the lord president of the council of the 
Marches had a numerous establishment and a princely revenue. 
This we may partly judge to have been the case from the splen- 
dor and magnificence of the procession with which his grace the 
Duke of Beaufort made his entry into Ludlow, on Thursday, July 
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17, 1684, and the wonder and astonishment with which it is 
spoken of. There was likewise the seal of the Marches, as appears 
from the close of a charter of the manumission of a villain in Orle- 
ton, in the county of Hereford, in time of Edward 1V. “ Has litteras 
nostras sub sigillo nostro comitatus nostri Marchie fiert fecimus 
patentes,” &c., which seal was laid aside by statute 4 Henry VII. ; 
whereby it was enacted that all grants and writings of lands or 
things pertaining to the Earldom of March, should be under the 
broad seal, and not under a special seal; for this had been a 
privilege annexed to the estate and possession of the Mortimers, 
earls of March, from whom Edward IV. was descended, and then 
abrogated. Besides the officers of the court, there is extant a list 
(which, if you can obtain, it is desirable you should publish,) of the 
names of the knights and esquires appointed by the king’s majes- 
ty’s grace in the Marches of Wales, to give attendance with such 
number of able persons defensibly as they could make to assist the 
king’s commission at Ludlow from time to time, and to have such 
fees as hereafter ensueth: for the county of Salop, Sir Robert Cor- 
bet, Sir Thomas Cornwall, Sir Thomas Leighton, and Sir Thomas 
Blount, the fee of each of these was £6 13 4: Thomas Shreven, 
Thomas Mutton, George Manwaring, Thomas Kynaston, and 
William Leighton, the fee of each of these was 100s.: and then fol- 
lows, ‘‘ be it remembered, that the book whereof this copy is taken 
was signed with the hand (above and under) of the late Sovereign 
Lord King Henry VIII.” I should be much obliged to any of your 
correspondents who can give me further information on the pro- 
ceedings at the court of the president of the Marches at Ludlow. 
As I was looking over different publications lately on the sub- 
ject of reform, I was surprised to find that there was no represen- 
tation in the Commons House of Parliament from either Cheshire 
or any part of Wales, until the time of Henry VIII. The exclu- 
sion of the former from the privilege of sending members to parlia- 
ment may be accounted for from its being a county palatine: but 
why Wales should be debarred of such an advantage cannot so 
easily be explained. The Welsh, indeed, appear to have been 
greatly oppressed both before and after the conquest of the Princi- 
pality by Edward I., and even down to the time of Henry VIII., 
who was the first monarch who began to repeal some of those laws 
enacted against my countrymen. Several cruel statutes were en- 
acted against them in the time of Henry IV.: by these they were 
rendered incapable of purchasing lands, or of performing any office 
in any town, or of having any castle or house of defence. English 
judges and juries were to decide disputes between English and 
‘Welsh; and Englishmen who married Welsh women were disfran- 
chised, and no Welshman might bind his child to any trade, or 
breed him up to literature. The poor Welsh have for ages been 
kept, as it were, in the background, and enjoyed but few advan- 
tages when compared with their neighbours ; the prejudice against 
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them has been sedulously kept up; and they are generally, even in 
these enlightened days, considered by their neighbours as slow and 
stupid, and not possessed of sufficient abilities to attain eminence, 
or to shine in any profession. But these unjust and unfounded accu- 
sations and aspersions on their character are, I hope, daily wearing 
away; and with the assistance of the editors of the Cambrian 
Quarterly, the genius, talents, and merit of the Welsh will, no 
doubt, be represented in such a proper manner, and placed in such 
a light, that the prejudices of our enemies will soon disappear, and 
the malevolence of those who endeavour to propagate and perpe- 
tuate such unfounded reflections upon a brave people, be com- 
pletely exposed. PERIS. 


IAN VANDERSLACHT, ON THE ANCIENT CRWTH. 


Aw eminent professor of music has informed me that Wales pos- 
sessed, a few years back, a musical instrument called the Crwth, 
pronounced Crooth; but that the mode of playing upon it had 
now become unknown. As your pages are devoted to antiquarian 
subjects connected with the Principality, and may be consi- 
dered a legitimate medium for all communications connected with 
that interesting country, I am induced to trespass upon your 
attention, hoping that this brief inquiry will not preclude the inser- 
tion of more valuable matter. Having already in my possession 
the tripple-stringed harp, and many other interesting specimens of 
curious musical instruments, I consider my museum imperfect 
without the crwth. Perhaps some one of your numerous corres- 
pondents or enlightened readers, will favor the public with a 
sketch and a detailed description of the instrument, and the pre- 
sumed mode of playing upon it, which may be collected, I imagine, 
from recollection of the peasantry, or from tradition. If any indi- 
vidual in the Principality possesses at the present day a veritable 
specimen of the crwth, I should be happy to treat with him for the 
purchase ; if this should not be agreed to, perhaps objection would 
not be made to a model being completed from the pattern, under 
the auspices of an ingenious artist. Having, upon many occasions, 
listened with delight to the performance of the peasants of Wales 
on the harp, and thoroughly satisfied of the intrinsic merit of the 
Welsh melodies, and the genius of the natives for music, I am the 
more surprised that this instrument should have been permitted to 
perish, and become a thing of the past. I trust, for the credit of 
your country, that it may be revived, and that in a few years we 
shall see the crowders and harpers of the principality of Wales 
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merit together the applause of the musical world. I am but a poor 
hand at English composition: my name will, however, render 
apologies unnecessary. 

Museé, Utrecht. lan VANDERSLACHT. 


p.s. A communication, through the medium of your pages, will 
afford me the desired information. I shall, however, leave my 
London correspondent’s name with your publisher, should any one 
be desirous of treating with me for the purchase of the instrument. 


Unpublished Letters of Edward Lhwyd, of the Ashmolean 
Library, Oxford. 


( Continued from No. X., p. 218.) 


No. XI. 


Oxf., St. David's day, 
169}. 
Dear Sr. 
I am very much in yr. debt, but when my present business is off 
my hands, I hope to correspond with you more warmly. You 
needed not have sent up y'- money so soon; for ’tis a hard case if 
I can not prevail to have one or two books at a subscriber’s rate, 
thd I come later than the time proposed. Yr. ISS. were accept- 
able; but whether I can get them into Camden or not may be 
question’d, for Mr. Gibson tells me now, that they have not room 
for much additions; and that at his reviseing of all ye. papers 
sent in, he must so dispose things as that ye- whole work shall 
appear uniform, &c. which is contrary to ye- agreement we made at 
first with the printers, and for that reason Dr. Edws. would have 
me keep my papers: in order to print them apart. But since 
matters have gone so far, I am resolved they shall goe on for me, 
and, therefore, shall submit to their censure what I have collected. 


The kindled exhalation in Meirionydh shire is one of the most 
remarkable phenomena I ever heard or read of. I conclude it is 
a meteor or ignite vapor, and not the effect of witchcraft, for that 
it has operated in the same method now for two months; viz. a 
kind of ignis fatuus, proceeding almost every night from ye. sea 
shoor, and that continued along the sea coast for two or three 
miles. Now althd an ignis fatuus is no very unusual meteor, yet 
that it should not only continue regularly for two months together, 
but also fire hay and corn, and buyldings, is not, that I know of, 
recorded by any historian or philosopher. The effect, therefore, 
being so very extraordinary, it seems necessary we should also 
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search for some cause, exceeding what is usual. To acknowledge 
freely my thoughts to you, which I desire you will communicate 
to as few as may be (or rather nobody at all,) I doe imagine 
there has been a considerable quantity of locusts drown’d in our 
sea, in their voyage from America, (for thence, I suppose, they 
came;) which being cast up on the shores about Harlech, produced 
an infectious exhalation, which poyson’d the cattle, and being 
kindled up, fired ye- hay and corn, nor is it so strange that their 
poysonous vapor should thus kindle, when we consider that even 
whilest alive, multa (says Pliny,) contactu exurunt. I must con- 
fesse not onely yr: self, but also Mr. Ray, Dr. Bathurst, Dr. Lister, 
and all others to whom | have imparted my thoughts, wholly dis- 
sent from me; but as my rule is to be as cautious as I can in 
makeing use of my reason, so I am not to be byassed so much 
with authority, as to acquiesce in the belief of any thing from the 
judgment of others, for which I have no warrant from my own 
reasoning. All the account I have had of this fire is from my 
worthy frend Mr. Jones, of D6l Gelheu; who seems inclined to 
believe it witchcraft; and could give me no other account of it, 
but the particulars of the mischief it has wrought. He living too 
remote from Harlech to answer queries, and to give a full relation 
of all circumstances, I shall adde nothing upon this subject, but 
that I shall be ready to lay down my conjecture when I find good 
reason for it. What you mention of ye- ground’s being infectious 
long before is confirmed by many others; but ’tis generally con- 
fess’d, they never died so suddenly as this year, &c. I have sent 
queries to Mr. Henry Lloyd; which if he is pleas’d to answer, we 
may be able to guesse farther, &c. : 


Iam, Dr. Sr. 
Yr. most affect. Kinsman 
& humble Servt. 
| E. Luwyp. 
For ye: Revd. Mr. Jo. Lloyd, 
Schole master, at 
Ruthyn. 


No. XII. 


Oxford; March 8, 
1664. 


Hownp. Sr. 


I just now receiv’d yt- most obliging letter of the 28th of Febr. and 
ye- excellent draughts you were pleased to send me of Maen y 
Chwyfan, &c, came to‘hand about a fortnight or three weeks 
since. Tam ashamed that I have put you to so much trouble at 
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a time so inconvenient, but, being ignorant of it, I doubt not but 
you'l excuse me. I acquainted you with my receiving ye. draughts, 
in a letter which I guesse might come to yt. hands soon after ye. 
date of yours; and added some questions relateing to them, ‘all 
which I find anticipated in your letter. Mr. Gibson, the gentle- 
man whom the printers have employ’d to deliver this book of 
ye: presse, tels us they can allow us to be but brief in our additions; 
otherwise they cannot afford (as they have engaged in their 
printed proposals) to sel ye- book at lb 1 12s.: he addes farther, 
that we must give him ye. liberty of so disposing of our notes as 
ye: whole work may seem uniform ; which, I fear, includes also a 
liberty of keeping much of what shall be communicated for a Latin 
edition or some other use. Upon this account Mr. Kennet, who 
had underdaken Oxfsh. is fallen off; and some others begin to be 
dissatisfied. Some friends also advise me to break off; but since 
things are gone thus far, I’m resolv’d to go through with it as well 
as I can. Before I had recd- your letter, Mr. Dodwel had made 
ye: same objection concerning the letter E on yr- copper-plate, 
with that you mention, offer’d by the Bishop of Chester. And 
when I answer’d, that letter occurr’d frequent in Reinesins his Syn- 
tagma Inscriptiones, he replyed Reins. had taken those 1ss. out of 
Mss. &c. and not copied them himself from ye. stones. But 
I look’d upon that (pardon my freedom) as onely a disputatious 
subterfuge, and so acquiesc’d in ye- answer: for it seems too hard 
to imagine yt. ye. same mistake should be committed in at least 
200 inscriptions, copied by several hands; nor can we well sup- 
pose (unlesse we suffer prejudice to lead us into dotage) that any 
one should counterfeit this copper-plate. 


Mr. Davies of Newburgh, in Anglesey, writes thus (in all like- 
lihood) of your plate, or discus, but I am fully satisfied he has 
been misinformed. ‘‘ About 50 years ago, there was accidentally 
dug up, in ye- parish of Aberfraw, a round large piece of plate, 
about 18 inches in ye- diametrt. and thicker in ye- middle than round 
the edges, having this inscription: Socio Roma. It came to the 
hands of Owen Wood, of Rhos-mon, Esqr- and was founde to be 
Corrinthian brasse. He presented it to Dr. John Williams, then 
Archbishop of York, &c.” A country fellow, in Caermarddhinshire, 
described to me exactly such a cake of silver he once found in that 
county. Having not at that time heard of ary such, I was not so 
inquisitive as to ask him whether it had any letters ; neither did I 
take the name of the place in writeing where it was found, In 
Lodovico Moscardo’s Museo, Lib. I. Cap. xxvi. which is inscrib’d 
Delli Amuleti, there is much such a head as that you sent me; 
which confirms what you mention concerning it. I shall venture 
to say it was found somewhere in North Wales, as T suppose I 
may safely, since you are so particular as to inform me twas found 
ina well. We have an earthen vessel here in ye- Museum, some- 


what of ye. form of your urn, which we call a a ewer, but 
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whether truly or not I am uncertain. It seems probable that your 
Crikiaeth urn was also to hold water or some other liquor in, 
either at washing or sacrificing, &c._ Such Roman burial urns as 
I have seen, had large pieces of burnt bones in them, such as 
could never be put into such urns as yours. The brasse daggers 
were found in Merionydhshire, but upon ye- borders of Caernar- 
vonsh. near Bedh Kelert : I was then in ye- country, and procured 
several pieces of them, but did not hear then, that any of them 
were guilt. I took Clawdh Wat to be onely a continuation of 
Clawdh Offa, under annother name. I cannot guesse how this 
came to be called Clawdh Wat, nor whence the Roman way so 
called, has been nam’d Watling Street. I have observ’d in several 
mountainous places, small brooks issue violently out of ye- ground, 
and always judg’d them subterraneous currents, having seen such 
at Wkie hole and Ogof Lhan-y-Mynych, and some other caves. 
As for miraculous wells, I take it for granted that superstition and 
ignorance first gain’d them that reputation which prejudice and 
bigotry has ever since maintain’d. As for ye- scent of ye- mosse, 
tis no more than what’s natural, and to my knowledge there are 
other wells (in ye- same country) the mosse whereof is endued with 
that smell. I can adde no more at present, than that 


I am, Hondé. Sr. 
Yr- much obliged and humble Servant, 
Epw. Luwyp. 


To ye. hond. Richd. Mostyn, Esqr- 
at Penbedw,in Flintshire. 
Chester Post. 


ee 


No. XIII. 


Dear VETERAN, Oxf. ; July 13, 1694. 


I'm afray’d yt. by this time you begin to question whether your old 
friends at Oxford be adhuc in vivis, and my onely hopes are, that 
my friend Mr. Wyn has, in some measure, satisfied you, that 
since our late active correspondence, I have been somewhat busy, 
haveing yt. ungrateful task lay’d upon me of drawing a catalogue of 
about 1000 mss. in my custody, besides that which you have 
contributed so much unto. They have now printed off about 7 or 
8 counties, but have as yet but one presse at work, so that they 
are not come near Wales. I have sent in the six counties of 
South Wales, and Monmouthshire, long since, but have not yet, 
parted with those of North Wales, nor shall I be obliged to doe it, 
till they have printed and sent me down part of South Wales: 
which I am sure will not be this month. Mr. Mostyn’s draughts, 
together with some other antiquities out of South W., (Monmouth- 
shire chiefly,) will be engraved in a table or two at the end of the 
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Welsh counties, to which I have also added three specimens of 
mock plants, whereby I mean, impressions of distinguishable 
species of plants, on cole slates at 20 fathom depth, &c. I have 
omitted ye- draught of an urn Mr. Mostyn was pleased to send, be- 
cause I am told by some of Llhyn that ’twas found amongst ye. alga 
or Gwmmwn, so that I am not satisfied as yet, but that it might be 
cast out of some Portugal vessel, seeing we have such at ye- Mu- 
seum, by the name of Portugal Ewers, and that in regard, it’s like 
a sand box within, it could not possibly be an urn, for that in urns 
we constantly find great pieces of burnt bones. I shall take care 
to observe Mr. Mostyn’s orders in not making use of his name; I 

am troubl’d that Mr. John Williams and Dr. Charlet should both 

refuse me ye- favour of takeing a figure and description of the 

Torques. Mr. Williams’ answer was, that he could not grant it, 

because he could not call it his own, and Dr. Charlet (who had it 

a long time in his custody) requir’d Mr. Williams leave before I 

should take any acct: of it: what ends either of them could pro- 

pose, is best known to themselves. I had sent up ye- draughts to 

be engrav’d some time before Sr- Roger purchased it; nor did I 

know he had til yesterday. 


I beg a letter from you at your first leasure, with all ye. addi- 
tions you can make. I desire a catalogue of such places where 
either yt. self or friends have observ’d any fossil shells, for I intend 
to say something in general of such bodies, but have not resolv’d 
in what county. If you have recd- any tolerable acct. of ye- fire in 
Merionydshire from some ingenious person, pray send it me, for I 
would willingly give a full relation of it in that county, thd I should 
say nothing to the cause. We have been inform’d here that it 
was seen also in Caernarvonshire, of which I would gladly be 
satisfied. Mr. Ray has added catalogues of the rarest plants in 
each countie, and (upon my unwillingnesse of being at unnecessary 
trouble) has drawn up also a catalogue of ye- rarest plants in 
Wales hitherto observ’d. But we are all so jealous of these prin- 
ters, that as yet we are unsatisfied what they’l doe, namely, how 
much or how little they’l print of what we send them. All your 
friends here are very well. Ned Humphreys’ Brother gives you his 
humble service, and thanks for your kindnesse at his coming up, 
&c. I hope to see’m a good scholer in a few years, for he seems 
to be a very toward lad. My hearty service to Lepid Cardo, &c. 


I am, Sr. Yr. most affect. Frd- and Servant, 
Epw. Luwyp. 


Shall I give Price of Lhanvylling a small toutch or not ? 


For ye- Revd. Mr. John Lloyd, _ —— 
Schole master of Ruthen, in Denbighshire, 
North Wales. 


Chester Post. 
pd2 





















































REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Review of the Rev. J. Jones’s Answer to the Rev. Bruce Knight, 
on Welsh Orthography. 


Tue subject of orthography has but in a small degree engaged our 
attention ; yet when the interests of religion are at stake, and the 
importance of correct orthography in the Bible is considered, we 
are led to notice it further. Wehave, in general, been too dis- 
cursive to soberly appreciate the benefit of preliminary aids, and 
doing as all inquirers ought,—to well weigh the initiatory steps to 
science, and investigate the guiding elements of our progress: we 
have been tempted to follow the fairies in their revels, to search out 
each sylvan elve, and point out to our readers, the romance attached 
to our hills, and sequestered and lovely vales. Led by our solicitude 
to acquire information in every branch connected with the Princi- 
pality, we have turned aside, on this occasion, the witchery of a 
fertile imagination, to acquaint ourselves with the merits of this 
subject. In general, we have viewed the controversies which have 
arisen in Wales, with complacency, and admired the acumen 
with which varying opinions have been advocated: and have, in 
general, considered our interference uncalled for, or our notice 
of these discussions unnecessary; being alone solicitous to in- 
terpose, when attacks have been made in an unfair spirit upon 
our institutions, our language, or our national peculiarities. We 
confess that the subject now discussed by the reverend opponents, 
was not one in which we were versed, or on which we should have 
been forward in hazarding an opinion: we had perused the pub- 
lication of Mr, Bruce Knight, and though unfavorably impressed 
by the vein of sarcasm which pervades it, we considered the grave 
charges advanced in it of ‘* deranging the language,” &c. deserv- 
ing of serious consideration. With this impression we were anxious 
to peruse Mr. Jones’s answer, and to be enabled to form a judg- 
ment on the merits or demerits of the supposed innovations or 
amendments. The view it affords of the subject is luminous, and 
to our minds, he has satisfactorily established his charges of incon- 
sistency and false principles, in the received orthography, sufficiently 
elucidated bythe astounding instances of these defects and in a short 
table selected from the received version of the Scriptures. We were 
not aware that blemishes existed to the extent described, and cavil 
is prevented, by the acknowledgment that the catalogue of errors 
might be enormously extended : it is to be regretted the elements 
of orthography had not been more maturely weighed at the com- 
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mencement of printing, and a more enlightened system adopted ; 
those corrections would then, no doubt, have taken place, which 
are demanded both by consistency and etymology. It is certain 
our first essayists in the press, adopted the very-debased system in 
use at their era, when a fatal barbarism had enshrouded both the 
poetry, and the orthography in which it was delivered : we have 
examined mss. of all the ages of which we possess specimens, and 
do not hesitate to assert, that the era of the Welsh princes furnish 
by far the best specimens of pure language, and an orthography 
which ought to form the basis of a national system*. It is most 
true, that after the suppression of the efforts of Owen Glyndwr, to 
establish the independence of the Principality, our succession of 
poets gradually became less inspired with the Awen, and concluded 
the lowest grade of intellectual power. The genius of poetry has 
been aroused from its slumbers by the sound of the Eistedvodau ; 
and to this we owe, perhaps, in a great measure, the discussion of 
the subject. We trust the suggestions in this pamphlet will be 
attended to, and considered with the care which they merit; and 
such improvements made as the state of information 1n the Princi- 
pality requires. 


Jeanne la Folle, ou la Bretagne au 13me Siecle ; Drame historique, 
en cing Actes, et en Vers. Par L. M. Fonton. Paris, 1830, 8vo. 


Mr. Fonron’s work displays much boldness and originality of 
genius. We must begin our critique with cavilling at his title: 
he calls it Brittany in the 13th Century, yet the main part of the 
story turns upon the apprehended subjugation of Brittany to 
William the Norman, king of England. Whether this be William 
the Conqueror, or William Rufus, is not explained; but as the 
latter prince died in 1100, we are at a loss to imagine what danger 
could threaten Brittany from either, in the 13th century. The 
play consists of the plots of a wicked and deformed younger bro- 
ther, Conan, to rob his amiable elder brother Arthur of the affec- 
tions of their father, Duke Hoel; of his birthright; and of his 
plighted bride, Alicia, the daughter of William the Norman. At 
length Conan involves Arthur in suspicious appearances of parri- 
cidal and fratricidal intentions, and obtains a sentence of death 
against him, the execution of which is only prevented by the 
intervention of Jeanne. This personage, who gives her name to 


* We find the v in general use; a letter of singular utility to English 
readers, and unaccountably discarded and supplanted by the f, and which 
ought, in any general improvement, to be reinstated in its situation. 
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the play, passes with all her acquaintance for a witch, and is so 
designated in the dramatis persone ; though, as far as we can 
judge, she is simply mad: her only supernatural feat being the 
knocking a stout young man (the bearer of Arthur’s death-warrant) 
on the head with a bludgeon, an operation which the audience 
do not indeed see, the curtain falling as she lifts her club, but 
which she accurately describes in the next act. In the fifth act 
Conan requires his old doting father to surrender his dutchy to 
him, during his lifetime, and upon his positive refusal, murders 
him. We shall translate part of the subsequent scene. Conan 
stands confounded at his own crime, when Jeanne rushes in and 
exclaims, 


Aha! the deed is done,—there’s blood for blood. 


( Throwing down Arthur’s death-warrant. ) 


Conan. ‘Tis well: and Arthur? 
Jeanne. Rescued. 
Conan. Rescued ! 
Jeanne. Duke! 
Ile’s now no Duke,—Hear’st not the glad acclaims ? 
Voices without. Arthur for ever ! 
Jeanne. Hear’st thou? 
Voices without. Arthur! Arthur! 
Jeanne. Ue comes! young Arthur, our liege lord; our Duke ! 
Conan. Woman, thou hast betrayed me! 
Jeanne. Aye, indeed! 


* “ ~ ' 


The self-same death we here must die together ; 
United by our murders. ”Twas to die 
I came ; I, murderess of my foster-son. 
* . * + 


Did the old man, beneath thy ruthless axe, 
Like him implore for mercy? Was’t one blow? 
Did one suffice ? 
( Flames are seen thro’ the windows. ) 


Conan. What sudden light? Away! 

Jeanne. We go not hence! I tell thee—no escape ! 
See how the fire its hundred arms of flame 
Extends, devouringly t’ encircle us! 

Conan. At least, I'll dearly sell my life. 

Jeanne. Already 
That idle hope is lost. Oh, my precautions 
Are taken! Every path for thee is closed. 
Submit! No human aid can snatch thee hence. 

* * x 

My lords of Britanny, pray take the field, 
For crookbacked Conan ;—shed for him your blood. 
Expel the English foes :—a throne—a palace! 





(Quick, for our crookbacked duke, a stately palace ! 
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There form his court. Bow, haughty vassals, bow 
Your heads before his high deformity ! 
Long reign the noble duke! Conan, look up! 


( The flames increase and part of the palace falls. ) 
See! there’s an opening! Now, escape! escape! 


( He stabs himself, whilst the Sorceress laughs ; and the whole palace 
falls in.) 


French poetry does not, like the English, prohibit the use of 
identical syllables as rhymes; that is to say, impel might, according 
to French rules, rhyme to repel. This kind of rhyme swarms in 
the pages, and the effect is to our ears peculiarly disagreeable. 


Guide toWales and Monmouthshire. Leigh, London. 1 vol. 8vo. 


“ GreaT nations,” says Peyron, in his Antiquities, ‘ such as have 
been famous, and made a considerable figure in the world, are 
sometimes like great rivers, which are never thoroughly known 
until ascended to their source.” The Abbé’s remark is undoubtedly 
strictly applicable to many parts of the globe, and partially so to 
Cambria ; yet of late years we could enumerate many works which 
have appeared on the subject of ancient and modern Wales; but 
it appears the supply has not been equal to the demand ; for new 
editions of books, and new works, embracing the subject before us, 
have recently been repeatedly announced. Of the Guides to Wales, 
we are in duty bound to notice Nicholson’s as superior to them all, 
and it has secured its title to being the most important in its various 
departments, for it is not a mere topography, but a casket of well- 
written general historic information, displaying considerable learn- 
ing and industry. It is from this book, that the more recent publi- 
cations have largely quoted, and in many instances, somewhat un- 
ceremoniously and unfairly, borrowed whole paragraphs, without 
acknowledging the fact. We do not charge Mr. Leigh with being 
guilty of any piratical extraction, but we may name him as an 
honourable exception to so disingenuous a practice, a practice at once 
unworthy of the writer, and a wretched trick upon the public. Mr. 
Leigh’s Guide, in a very considerable degree, consists of selections 
from other writers, but he gives us the names of his authorities: re- 
garding the accounts of more ancient matters he has not done so, 
nor indeed is it necessary. What we mean is this: if a man has 


displayed industry and care in collecting and arranging new matter, 


it is unfair for another, his contemporary, to adopt the harvest either 
in signification, or literally, without acknowledging his source of 
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information: but were an author to crowd his book with authori- 
ties for ancient written or traditional materials, we should have a 
confusion of notes, but ill suited for affording ready reference. 


We do not give the editor of the work before us, entire credit 
for his prefatory assertion, that he has ‘* combined advantages 
not to be found in preceding works;” and do not conceive his book 
to be, in its arrangement, superior to many others we could name, 
nor indeed can we comprehend, after this arrogation of superiority, 
what he means by his declaration of ‘‘ shunning the higher flown 
encomiums, which so frequently raise expectations never to be 
gratified :” we recommend him to allow the reader to find out 
the demerits or the excellencies ; and to bear in mind, that modesty 
in an indicative of worth; his claim to superiority is nothing more 
than an ebullition of foolish vanity. The description of the Wye, 
(p. 334) is certainly equal to any extant, approaching to its size, 
and we regret we cannot introduce a quotation of greater length 
than the first, and part of the second, page. 


“This river takes its rise in Montgomeryshire, near the summit of Plin- 
limmon, and about two miles from the source of the Severn. After dividing 
the counties of Radnor and Brecknock, it passes through the middle of Here- 
fordshire, becomes a second boundary between Monmouthshire and Glouces- 
tershire, and falls into the Severn a little below Chepstow. In its course it 
receives the tributary waters of numerous smaller streams, and passes by the 
village of Llangerrig, and the towns of Rhaiadyr, Buallt, Hay, Hereford, Ross, 
Monmouth, and Chepstow. 

“The scenery from the source to the Hay is very picturesque, but the por- 
tion of the Wye to which travellers usually resort is between Ross and 
Chepstow. The distance by water is thirty-eight miles; that is, twenty from 
Ross to Monmouth, and eighteen from Monmouth to Chepstow. T’ew per- 
sous, however, now pursue the voyage further than Monmouth, as the new 
road from that town to Chepstow commands better views of the scenery than 
those obtained from the boat. We shall give, however, a plan of the voyage 
for the whole distance, as well as an account of the new road. 

Boats for the voyage can be hired at the inns at Ross. The distance from 
Ross to Monmouth may be performed in five hours, but this will not allow 
time for stopping to see any of the various objects on the banks. The price 
of a boat varies, according to the size and accommodation, from 1}. 10s. to 21. 
This may appear high, but it must be recollected that the boats have to be 
towed the whole of the way back before they can be let again. The same 
— is charged from Monmouth to Chepstow, and the voyage occupies four 
ours. The boatmen expect nothing but a trifling donation for beer. 

“The general character of the scenery is that of a glen or deep dell, the 
opposite sides of which rise abruptly from the edge of the water, and are 
clothed with woods broken into clifis. In some places the banks approach so 
near, that the river occupies the whole intermediate space, and nothing is seen 
but wood, rocks, and water; in others, they recede, and the eye catches an 
occasional glimpse of hamlets, ruins, and detached buildings, partly seated on 
the margin of the stream, and partly scattered on the rising grounds. The 
towering height of the rocky and well-wooded acclivities, the contrast of lines 
exhibited by their folding successively ove over another, and the winding o! 
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the river between them, produce a very striking effect, which is heightened by 
the wildness of the whole scene, and the deep shadows of the hills.” 


We have to remark that the work is neatly got up; but the 
accompanying map of the Principality is not accurate, nor have 
we ever seen one that was: the couhallichahente of Menai bridge, 
Conway bridge and Conway castle, are executed as well as the 
generality of such things, and the whole forms a portable, and 
certainly a useful guide to Wales. 


The Welsh Interpreter. Leigh, London, 1 vol. duodecimo. 3s. 
Edited by T. Roberts, Llwynrhydol. 


Tus volume is a novelty in its way, and if it possesses all the 
usefulness which the introductory address asserts, assuredly it will 
be highly valuable. 


“ If (the Editor remarks) any apology were necessary for presenting “The 
Wetsu INTERPRETER” to the notice of the public, it might suffice simply to 
state the impossibility of English tourists being understood by the mass of 
the Welsh peasantry, of whom it may be exceedingly convenient occasionall 
to ask a few useful and necessary questions, especially while travelling dene 
the more obscure and remote districts. 

“ Should an English traveller be in doubt as to the road he must take to 
reach a particular place, should the evening close upon him before he arrives at 
the end of his journey, it would add to his dismay to receive no other answer 
to his anxious inquiries, but that of “ Dim Saesneg,” which means, I do not 
understand Saxon, or English. To relieve the tourist from such embarrass- 
ment, he has simply to refer to the Interpreter, under the head of “ Phrases on 
the Road,” or “ Travelling over the Mountains ;” he will thus be enabled to 
find suitable terms for the occasion. 

“ That such a work will be useful, every person who has travelled in Wales 
must admit; indeed, any kind of assistance, however slight, that will enable 
a traveller to ask for breakfast, dinner, tea, supper, a bed, &c., cannot fail to 
render the trip more agreeable ; and if, in addition to these questions of indis- 
pensable necessity, the tourist can be further enabled to ascertain the name of 
a town, a village, a river, a mountain, a country-seat, and other objects of in- 
terest, the intention of the editors will be fully answered. 

“ Pedestrians who may chance to wander from the beaten track, will occa- 
sionally find it convenient to ask for information of a peasant, and even to take 
shelter in his humble cottage. To persons thus situated, this little work will 
prove of great service; because, on reference to the phrases, “ On Travelling 
over the Mountains,” “ At a Cottage,” &c., they will find many terms suitabie 
to their purpose. It would be but poor consolation to a weary traveller, who 
sought the nearest way to the next village, to receive for answer to his earnest 
inquiries, the eternal repetition of “ Dim Saesneg,” and thus be compelled to 
continue shivering in the cold, and exhausted for want of a dinner. _ 

“Even when travelling on the great roads, on horseback, or in a carriage, any 
trifling accident may render it necessary, to solicit aid of the Welsh peasant, to 
whom the English language will sound quite as strange, probably, as French 
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or German: in this dilemma, the Interpreter will be required ; and, under 
the head of “ Accidents on the Road,’ will be found many well-timed and 


useful phrases. =a 
“ It is true that at all the principal inns on the great roads, English is gene- 


rally spoken; but at the moment a traveller steps out of the beaten path, then 
the Interpreter may be referred to, and then its valuewill be appreciated ; more 
especially in North Wales, where the towns and villages are but thinly scattered, 
and where the necessity of appealing to the natives for information must be 


more frequent. ' 
“‘ There are a few words introduced into the Welsh column which do not 


strictly belong to the language. This*is partly owing to its primitive simpli- 
city, there being no words to express things of modern invention: the terms 
are now, however, so generally comprehended, that the tourist will find no 
difficulty in making himself understood. In some few instances, English 
words have been introduced between brackets, because they are now more 


generally understood than the Welsh. 

“ Useful as this work will most assuredly be found, still it is necessary to 
premise that, unless the tourist will take the trouble to study with attention 
the few preliminary Rules and Observations, a perfect knowledge of the pro- 


nunciation cannot be obtained.” 


There is certainly a considerable portion of ingenuity evinced in 
the compilation of this little work ; and we think the plan a good 
one; but the pronunciation of the Welsh is very imperfectly 
described in some instances; indeed an exact pronunciation of 
every Welsh word, expressed by English characters, so as to be 
intelligible to English readers, would be impossible. The editor in 
his pronunciation, has therefore rendered a few of his examples 
more like a jumble of some foreign language, than pure Welsh: 
however, we give him credit for a full share of attention ; and we 
recommend the study of the work to the English tourist, for 
without familiarizing himself with the plan of the work, it will be 
totally useless. 


A neat plate of Aberyswith bay accompanies the work.- 


—_— 


Views in Wales, Nos. VI.toX. Jones, Finsbury square, London. 


ty number vi. Snowdon, viewed from Capel Curig, is the first 
plate. The mountain is seen, we think, from no situation to 
greater advantage than from Capel Curig, and the artists have 
done ample justice to its stupendous scenery: it is given with 
much truth of character; the light is tastefully flung upon the 
Penrhyn Arms, the toll-house, the little building to the left of the 
river; and the hut on the right foreground, together with the trans- 
parent lake and stream, blend in the compositing of a very interest- 
ing and well executed engraving. 


Fall of the Ogwen in Nant Frangon. 


Were it not for the bridge, the goats, and the passengers, we 
might fancy ourselves surrounded by arctic frigidity; not a tree, 
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and scarce a stunted shrub is seen; which, together with the scat- 
tered broken rocks, tend to keep up the delusion, but the natural 
drawing of the struggling Ogwen dissipates it: we may almost 
think we see the rushing cataract. Mr. H. Lacy is the engraver 
of these spirited little plates. 


Pont y Glyn, Denbighshire. 


This romantic chasm forms a fine subject for an engraving; but, 
in our impression, the foliage is too black in the lower part of the 
Glyn; the torrent is naturally done; and the birds, to the left, sim- 
ple as they may appear, have more imitative nature about them 
than could proceed from an artist of less professional caliber than 
Mr. Gastineau. 


Pont Aber Glas Llyn, Carnarvonshire. 


There are greater beauties in this, and the preceding bridge, to our 
minds, than in the more imposing character of Grecian architecture ; 
what can be better, that the tiny span over ‘‘ the deep mountain 
flood,” backed by such scenery as Pont y Glyn, and Pont Aber 
Glas Llyn: they are creditable specimens of the artist’s power. Mr. 
J. B. Allen is the engraver. 


No. VII. Tower of Wrexham Church. 


We have nothing to say respecting the repeatedly described 
architectural beauties of this florid gothic tower, excepting that it 
is very well engraved; the sky, the monuments, and the shadow- 


ing, are peculiarly good. 
St. Winifred’s Well, Flintshire. 


The notoriety of this well also precludes us from enlarging on 
the subject, but we cannot view so good an engraving without 
offering our meed of approbation: the antique chapel is remarka- 
bly well done, and the pellucid water is really equal to any thing 
of the kind we have ever seen: Wrexham steeple, and St. Wini- 


fred’s, are engraved by Mr. H. Wallis. 
Pont y Cysylite, Denbighshire. 


Ancient Rome was celebrated among nations for her bridges and 
aqueducts, but modern Wales surpasses her. Is not this equal to 
the Aqueduct near Pamfini, and is not Menai far beyond the 


Ponte Rotto: the entire plate is well done. 
Llangollen, Denbighshire. 


The foreground of this picture is good, and so is the rest of the 
plate, with an exception—the bridge consists of four arches; we see 
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but three here; possibly the other may be hid by a building on the 
right bank of the river, but the effect of greater distance between 
the two structures should have been produced, whereas they appear 
to touch each other. The gleam of light shadowed by a passing 
shower is very naturally done: Dinas Bran castle is well softened 
in the distance. Mr. J.C. Varrell is the engraver of the Aqueduct, 
and Llangollen. 


No. VIII. Beaumaris, Anglesey. 


The hill to the left, the entrance to Barn-hill, the church 
tower, the sea, and the vessels, constitute a pretty engraving; the 
sky is cleverly executed. 


Entrance to Beaumaris Castle. 


The lights and shades upon Beaumaris castle are well produced, 
but the foliage to the left is bad: the distant gateway and figures 
form a pretty termination to the background. The engraver of 
Beaumaris and its castle is Mr. F. R. Hay. 


St. Asaph. 


The foreground, as usual, is good here; the water, and the shadows 
of the trees reflected on its surface, are well done: the cathedral 
appears to advantage seen from hence; but we can scarcely suppose 
that the ugly, unmeaning, dark patches on the trees to the left of 
the cathedral, (intended, we presume, for their trunks,) were to be 
met with in Mr, Gastineau’s pattern drawing; and if they were 
not, they are certainly injurious to the reputation of the engraver. 


St. Asaph Cathedral. 

The light is very well thrown upon the structure; but like most 
collegiate buildings in Wales, it is scarcely worthy to form of itself 
a plate in the work. Mr. H. 8. Storer is the engraver of St. 
Asaph and the cathedral. 


No. IX. Pont y Rhyddlan Fair, Carnarvon. 
No words of ours can do justice to the beauties of this view, and 
like 
Pistill y Cain, Merionyddshire, 


we must refer the connoisseur to the prints themselves: the rocks 
producing a thousand eddies in the raging torrent, cannot be 
adequately described. These two specimens are quite worthy of Mr. 
Gastineau; and, as engravings, very creditable to Mr. H. Adlard. 


Welsh Pool, Montgomeryshire. 


From the romantic, in its utter wildness, we turn to the 
picturesque. The park: the Llyn Ddi, (Black Pool,) and the 
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town, are well engraved; but the Rodney’s Pillar, on Breiddin 
hill, in the distance, is not correctly given; it is too square, and 
appears more like a turret than an obelisk, nor is the mountain 
itself portrayed with sufficient attention to its peculiarly abrupt 
and angular formation. 


Powis Castle. 


The point of view is judiciously chosen, and conveys a very just 
idea of one of the most interesting castles in Britain. We do not 
speak of it as at all meeting our ideas of superiority as a modern 
residence, but coupled with some of the most important transac- 
tions connected with Welsh history. The engraver, Mr. J. C. 
Varrel, has done justice to these two plates. 


No. X. Remains of Castle Dinas Bran. 


A faithful copy. These tottering walls also carry us back to 
olden time; and they bear a moral on the vanity of all human 
operation. How are the mighty fallen! Where are the potentials 
who fretted their hour within these same ruins? Where is the 
pomp and parade of feudal rule? Where is the Crwth, the 
Hirlas, and the Harp, that once lighted up the dance, or fired 
the soul to deeds of war? How many ages have they been 
silent? And all that now evidences their former existence are 
a few crumbling fragments, beautiful in themselves, but con- 
temptible indeed, compared with what they once have been. The 
light and shade is skilfully thrown on the ruins; the sky is cleverly 
done, and the New Holland road seen across the Dee is well 
described. 


Eagle Tower, Carnarvon. 


We must not suffer our “‘ mind’s eye” to retrogade, or Carnarvon 
Castle would hurry us on to the contemplation of remote time. 
This august monument of Norman policy has been so repeatedly and 
minutely described, that we shall not uselessly intrude upon the 
reader’s patience. It may be sufficient to remark, that the engraving 
before us is highly creditable to the artists. For light and shade, 
clearness and point, it is, in our impression, the best plate comprised 
in the present review. Castle Dinas Bran, and the Eagle Tower, 
are engraved by Mr. W. Wallis. 


Carnarvon Town and Castle. 


The foreground, the peasantry, and the tree, to the left, are good ; 
but there is an indistinct smuttiness of touch in the graving of the 
castle and houses, which is a decided blemish: the sky is better 
done. 
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Carnarvon Castle. 


We do not, and we think others will not, regret so large a portion 
of the number occupied by engravings of noble castles : an artist 
could not occupy his time upon a more interesting study than the 
ancient castles of Wales; nor is there in the Principality so grand 
a ruin as this. The engraving before us is well done ; but is cer- 
tainly not equal to that of the Eagle Tower. We are indebted to 


Mr. H. Hay for the two last plates. 


——_e 


Ruins and Scenery of South Wales; from Drawings by J. G. 
Robinson. Executed on stone by Messrs. George Childs and 
J.S. Templeman. Engleman and Co., London. 


As North Wales abounds with natural beauties, so is the South 
characterized by its peculiar facinations; and it is with pleasure 
we employ a few lines in a consideration of Mr. Robinson’s per- 
formance. We consider the second number of Messrs. Engleman’s 
publication a creditable work; and we regret that its late arrival 
precluded us from noticing itin April. The first view in No. III. is, 


Manaber Castle, Pembrokeshire. 


The drawing, we think, is a trifle too roughly traced, but the effect 
is good. The foliage agitated by the gathering storm is well de- 
scribed, and the lights upon the castle and trees are well thrown. 


Oxwich Castle, Glamorganshire. 


The large trees on the foreground are very nicely done, the 
figures are good; and we are glad to see attention paid to minor 
detail, for the woman’s dress is purely South Welsh; the bay and 
vessels are exceedingly well drawn, and the old castle is a very 
romantic feature, and well executed. 


Dinevor Castle, Glamorganshire. 


The foreground here is, in our copy, not quite so well done as 
the last, nor are the cattle true to nature; but the castle on the 
distant hill is a fine object, and the light and shade of the extreme 
distant mountain natural ; the sky is also good. 


Chepstow Castle and Bridge. 


The trees to the right are rather indistinct, nor does the rock 
above them exhibit sufficient force of drawing: the mountains in 
the background and the sky are very well done; but we cannot 
see the twilight effect as stated underneath. 


The work is published and got up in very good style, and we hope 
the publishers and the artists will receive that encouragement which 
their undertaking certainly deserves. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Just published, “ The Works of the Rev. Robert Hawker, p.v. late vicar of 
Charles, Plymouth ; with his Memoir.” By the Rev. Dr. WituraMs. 10 
vols. 8vo. with portrait, demy and royal paper. 

Also, published separately, “ Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Rev. 
Dr. Hawker.” By the Rev. Joan WiLt1ams, v.p. of Stroud. With portrait, 
8vo. 

“ The Cardiff Guide.” By Mr. W. Brnp, of that town. In 1 vol. 8vo. 


“A Trip to Paris, in Verse.” By T. 8S. Axten, (author of “ Original 
Rhymes.”) 8vo. 





LONDON AND PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


ECCLESIASTICAL, 


Tae Lord Bishop of St. David’s has been pleased to institute, by commission, 
the Rev. Richard Williams, of Old Radnor, to the vicarage of Kidwelly, vacant 
by the death of the Rev. C. Bowen.—His Lordship has been also pleased to in- 
stitute the Rev. W. P. Williams, of New Radnor, to the vicarage at Nantmellan, 
in the county of Radnor, vacant by the cession of the Rev. R. Williams. Both 
are crown livings, and were presented on the recommendation of the Right Hon. 
T. F. Lewis, m.p. for the county of Radnor. 

The Bishop of Bangor has lately instituted the Rev. John Jones, the former 
curate of Merthyr Tydfil, to the rectory of Llanaber (Barmouth), in the county 
of Merionydd, on the presentation of the Lord Chancellor. 


The Bishop of St. David’s has instituted the Rev. Thos. Octavius Foley, 3.a. 
to the vicarage of Llansadwrn, Caermarthenshire, with the chapelry of Llanwrda 
annexed, vacant by the resignation of the Rev. W. Morgan, upon the presenta- 
tion of Admiral Sir T. Foley, «.c.B.; the Rev. D. Jones, curate of Llantillio 
Pertholey, Monmouthshire, to the vacant rectory of Bishopston, Glamorganshire, 
on the presentation of the Lord Bishop of Landaff; the Rev. W. Allen, to the 
vicarage of Bosherston, Pembrokeshire, on the presentation of the Earl of Cawdor ; 
the Rev. F. G. Leach, to the sinecure rectory of Stackpole Elidu, Pembroke- 
shire, on the presentation of the Earl of Cawdor; and presented the Rev. L. 
Llewelin, p.c.t. to a prebendal stall in the collegiate church of Brecon; and 
— Harris, to a prebendal stall in the Cathedral church of St. David’s. 

New Church Pwiiheli. The subscriptions for this Christian object, already 
amount to upwards of 1000/.; and we trust a sufficient number of benevolent 
persons will speedily be found to make up the sum requisite for its completion. 
The Bishop of Bangor has most generously bestowed the liberal donation of 50/. 

The Rev. W. Clive, a.m. has been presented to the vicarage of Montford, 
Shropshire, vacant by the decease of the Rev. John Wingfield, the late incum- 
bent thereof. Patron, the Right Hon. the Earl of Powis. 

The Lord Bishop of St. David’s has been pleased to collate the Rev. LI. 
Llewelin, doctor in civil law, to the prebendary stall or canonry of Llanarthney, 
in the collegiate church of Christ’s, Brecon. 

The Earl of Cawdor has presented the Rev. Francis George, to the valuable 
rectory of Stackpool Elidor, otherwise Cheriton ; and the Rev. William Allen, 
to the vicarage of Boshiston, both in the county of Pembroke, vacant by the 
death of the Rev. John Jones. The stall at St. David’s, held by Mr. Jones, has 
been given by the bishop to the Rev. Mr. Harries, of Trevancon, in the same 
county. 

The new church at St. Michael Cwmdu, Breconshire, was latoly opened for 
divine service. 
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ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 


Petitions for the abolition of slavery were presented in in the House of Com- 
mons, within the last quarter, from the following places in Wales: from the 
Wesleyan Methodists of Gwaenynog and Pontrobert ; of Bwichycibe; of 
Machynlleth; of Newtown; of Trefeglwys; of Llanidlos ; of Meifod; of 
Llangurig; of Llandysilio; of Abercegir and Tycerrig ; of Caersws ; of Llan- 
erfil; of Lianfair; of Caerau; of Pentre-Livior; of Llanfyllin ; of Llansaint- 
ffraid; of Welsh Pool; of Carno: of Independents of Carno; of Llanerfil ; 
of Llanbrynmair; of Llanidlos; of Penarth: of Calvinistic Methodists of 
Lianidloes: of Wesleyan Methodists of Golan; of Llandegai; of Aber; of 
Bangor; of Ebenezer chapel, Caernarvon; of Tyddun ; of Pwllheli; of Llan- 
bedrog; of Aberdaron: of Welsh Calvinistic Methodists of Tremadoc; of Cric- 
cieth; of Beddgelert; of Pwllheli: of Independents of Ebenezer chapel, Ban- 
gor, &c. 





EARTHQUAKES. 


The shock of an earthquake was felt, at Bardsey Island, lately: it lasted 
about a minute and a half. <A similar phenomenon occurred about seventy years 
ago. This is the second earthquake on the British coasts within the last month ; 
Dover, Deal, Sandwich, and the adjacent parts of Kent, having been affected by 
a similar convulsion. 





THE MOSTYN FAMILY. 


The king has been pleased to grant unto Edward Mostyn Lloyd, of Mostyn 
hall, Flintshire, esq. eldest son of Sir Edward Price Lloyd, his authority, that 
he and his issue may, in compliance with a clause in the last will of his maternal 
uncle, Sir Thomas Mostyn, bart., take the surname of Mostyn, in addition to 
and after that of Lloyd, Mostyn in the first quarter. 


ABERGWILY AND LLANDILO AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


A handsome silver vase has been presented by the Abergwily and Llandilo 
Agricultural Society, to their treasurer and secretary Mr. Howell, of Lletty’r 
Gog, as a mark of esteem for his liberal and gratuitous services. 


CYMMRODORION SOCIETY. 


We have, through an indirect channel, heard that an individual, who for- 
warded an Englyn to the Cymmrodorion, has been vituperating the Society and 
Dr. Pughe, (who had the honour of settling the merits of the different englynion, ) 
in a provincial paper. We shall not advert to the bad taste of such con- 
duct ; but it is sufficient for us to observe that the original Englyn in question, 
arrived in time, and was adjudged to be the eighth in literary exceilence. By 
means which we shall not take the trouble of observing upon, this individual dis- 
covered, before the Eisteddvod took place, that he was at the bottom of the 
learned Doctor’s list, and he most unfairly forwarded an amended Englyn, probably 
an improved one, direct to Dr. Pughe. We can only state our own opinion, that 
Guelph or Twrog, whoever he may be, ought not to arrogate to himself, that 
his second or third attempt enabled him to stand third on the list of competitors. 


— 


MILFORD HAVEN. 


Orders have been received at the quarantine establishment in Milford Haven, 
that all vessels from the Baltic, shall be put under quarantine. This precaution 


has omy from the unhealthy state of Russia, as regards the plague or cholera 
morbus. 





















PWLLHELI. 


Lloyd Mostyn Lloyd, esq. has been elected mayor of the borough of Pwllheli, 
and that gentleman has appointed Mr. John Evans, of Ty’n coed, deputy mayor, 
and Mr. David Williams, recorder of the borough. 


COMMISSIONS SIGNED BY THE LORD LIEUTENANT OF THE COUNTY OF 
MONTGOMERY. 


Montgomeryshire Yeomanry Cavalry.—Chas. W. Williams Wynn, esq. to be 
lieut.-colonel commandant ; David Pugh, esq., to be major; Henry Adolphus 
Proctor, esq., Pryce Buckley Williames, esq., John Davies Corie, esq., Robert 
Bonner Maurice, esq., to be captains; Edw. Williames, gent., Thomas Beck, 
gent., David Hamer, gent., to be lieutenants ; Edw. Conroy, gent., John Buckley 
Williames, jun., gent., Evan. Stephens, gent., John Robinson Jones, gent., to 
be cornets; Rich. Griffiths, esq., to be paymaster; Rich. John Davies, to be 
chaplain ; Maurice Lloyd Jones, gent., to be surgeon ; John Gwynn, gent., te 
be veterinary surgeon. 

WELSH CIRCUIT. 
Baron Bolland and Justice Bosanquet. 


CONTRIBUTORY BOROUGHS. 


The town of Llanrwst has forwarded a petition, praying to be constituted a con- 
tributory borough to Denbigh. Similar petitions have also been signed and trans- 
mitted to the House of Commons from various places in Merioneddsbire. 


RIOTS IN SOUTH WALES. 


Previously to our selecting from the varied accounts of these lamentable dis- 
turbances, we have a few prefatory observations to make: for, after the wretched 
attempts of certain newspapers, é&c. to stir up inflammatory feeling, for the pur- 
pose of effecting their vile object of disaffection from the constitutional institu- 
tions of our country, we regard it our bounden duty to exert ourselves to the utmost 
in stemming the progress of so baneful and so wicked a proceeding. 


Violent counsel tendered to the minds of the ignorant is sure to produce one 
never-failing result; namely, the punishment of the deluded, and generally the 
escape of the more dangerous, but better informed workers of iniquity, who, by 
secretly imbuing the minds of the illiterate with ideas of supposed wrongs, render 
them proportionately desperate and lawless as they are ignorant. That this has 
been the case (and we are luckily in possession of the proof) in the recent events 
at Merthyr, does not admit of a question ; and, what is more, measures may yet be 
taken for dragging the demons to light, and exposing them in their hidiousness to 
pubiic view; but let it be recollected, it is not a mere investigation of their con- 
duct that will rejoice us, it is their punishment, so richly merited, which would 
make all good men rejoice, and strike terror to the hearts of those who draw upon 
them the just measure of retribution. 


We deeply regret, in this instance, the unavoidable sacrifice of blood; but, had 
it been even more profuse, we cannot admit that it would have been ‘ murder,’’ 
or “*butchery of unoffending’’ ‘‘unarmed men.’’? The reason why government 
do not notice such distortion of fact, such base misrepresentation, is obvious 
enough; but, contemptible as these villanies are, we have reason to hope that 
assertions so false, and so dangerous, will not be allowed to be made continually 
unheeded. The influence of four or five weekly prints lately established 
in London is wonderfully great, and only equalled by the insolent, the Lyine 
construction they have placed upon the proceedings of the civil and military 
authorities employed in restoring the iron districts to order. We now proceed 
to quote from the different country newspapers, &c. 


‘‘ With deep regret we state that alarming riots have taken place during the last 
and present week, amongst the miners and other workmen employed in the 
vicinity of Merthyr Tidvil, in which an unusual spirit of daring was shown on the 
part of the rioters, and the sacrifice of eighteen lives, and nearly 100 wounded, 
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has been the consequence of their temerity and outrageous conduct. It appears 
from some accounts, that the men employed in most of the iron works, including 
the immense establishment of Messrs. Thompson, Forman, and Co. Messrs. 
Crawshay and Co. &c. had struck for an advence of wages; others assign a dif- 
ferent cause; but, from whatever motives, on Thursday they assembled in large 
numbers, and proceeded to acts of violence in Merthyr. About eight o’clock in 
the evening, the mob attacked Mr. Coffin’s house, (the Court of Requests, ) and 
after demanding the books, they commenced their depredations, broke the win- 
dows, and destroyed every article in the house, except one room, and attempted to 
set it on fire, but the wind being in an unfavorable direction, they failed to do 
so. As the proceedings on the part of the mob indicated the most determined 
mischief, expresses were sent off to Brecon, and other places, for the military, 
and at eleven, on Friday morning, a detachment of the gallant 93d Highlanders 
arrived at Merthyr from the depét at Brecon. They were drawn up in front of 
the Castle Inn, into which fortunately about twenty of them had entered with 
their arms, when on a given signal the mob closed around those on the outside, 
and a most violent effort was made to disarm the soldiers; a furious struggle was 
the consequence, in which the noble Highlanders showed the most admirable 
humanity and forbearance, till at length their major being struck down and 
severely wounded, and many of their comrades also desperately hurt, and some ot 
them disarmed, self-preservation rendered further Ienity equally imprudent and 
dangerous, particularly as several of the mob were possessed of firearms, and the 
soldiers in the Castle Inn commenced firing from the windows, to rescue their 
nearly overpowered comrades in the street. This was effected after a desperate 
contest.”’ 

The following are extracts from letters written by persons on the spot: ‘ From 
Monday to Thursday they manifested a riotous disposition ; a storm was evidently 
gathering, and fears of its bursting increased as the week advanced. After the 
continual and urgent entreaties of the shopkeepers, the magistrates at length 
consented to send for a military force, and accordingly four expresses were sent 
off on Thursday night. At 10 o’clock yesterday (Friday) morning, about sixty 
of the 93d regiment of infantry arrived; immediately they marched to the Castle 
Inn, around which were at that time assembled, a mob of from 15 to 18,000 
persons. The soldiers were allowed to form in front of the inn, which move- 
ment they had scarcely completed, when the mob made a desperate attempt to 
disarm them, and at the same time to force an entrance into the inn. Fortu- 
nately about twenty of the soldiers were stationed at the upper windows, and 
beholding the desperate attack upon the house, received orders to commence 
firing. In a short time, eighteen of the rioters were killed, and upwards of 
ninety wounded. Every pane of glass in front of the castle was shattered: provi- 
dentially the mob retreated. Immediately afterwards a large body of the rioters 
broke into a private house; not the minutest article of furniture escaped their 
fury ; all was quickly shattered to atoms, cast into the street, andthere burnt. In 
the conflict at the castle, eight of the soldiers were wounded, one of them badly, 
but they are all recovering. The major received a violent blow on the head, and 
un bayonet thrust in his side, but his wounds have not disabled him. Penderyn 
house has been, pro tempore, converted into a barrack. You muy faintly 
picture your sister’s terrors; six men were lying dead before my door for more 
than an hour: and as I was at the castle during the whole of the riot, and my 
family ignorant of the pass-word, without the use of which ingress could not be 
obtained to the inn, their suspense was wretched beyond description. Yesterday 
a considerable number of the Glamorganshire militia arrived in coaches. This 
morning nearly 200 of the Glamorganshire yeomanry entered the town: they 
were immediately despatched to meet a supply of ammunition on its way from 
Brecon, but they had not proceeded two miles, before they were attacked by an 
immense mob, and driven back to Merthyr. One of the yeomanry had been 
disarmed, another wounded, and a third had had his horse shot in the leg. 
Happily these were the only damages they sustained. Thirty-six of the Swansea 
cavalry arrived this morning, but not before a band of rioters had met them near 
the town, and had disarmed every man. This afternoon the rioters have as- 
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sembled at the Ceven, distant a mile and a half from Merthyr; they were armed 
with upwards of 300 fowlingpieces, a few of the soldier’s muskets, which they 
had obtained in the conflict of yesterday, and the swords and pistols of the 
Swansea troop of cavalry. During the last two or three days, all the shops have 
been closed; this evening the proprietor of one of them ventured to open his 
doors, when instantly the shop was filled with the mob demanding provisions. 
We are now anxiously waiting the arrival of two regiments of cavalry, the 14th 
dragoons, and the Enniskillins from Birmingham. One of the avowed purposes 
of the rioters, is to enter every shop, and seize and burn the account-books. 
They have already visited the Court of Requests, whose books they have com- 
mitted to the flames. At this moment, midnight, I hear the distant firing of 
musketry. I fear we have an eventful week before us.’ 


From a letter of another eyewitness: ‘‘The women were wringing their 
hands and screaming terrifically, while searching for their husbands. Judge of 
my feelings when I beheld a mother carrying in her arms the body of her dead 
son. The soldiers would not permit any other of the killed to be removed. We 
had no market yesterday, it seemed as though the hand of desolation were upon 
the land. At present all is quiet; may it not be a treacherous calm before a 
relentless storm. ‘The iron masters have agreed to accede to the wishes of their 
men, but the latter now refuse to accede to any terms. The rioters have 300 
fowlingpieces, some arms, which yesterday they forced from the soldiers, and 
pistols and swords of the cavalry, whom they disarmed and requested to go 
home.’’ 

From another correspondent we are happy to announce, “that all fear of further 
outrage has ceased, and the men have returned to their work.’’ 


‘* The latest accounts from the manufacturing districts in Suuth Wales, state that 
the forges are again at work, and that the miners and colliers are gradually returning 
to their employment. Additional troops had arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Merthyr, and all remained quiet. The leader of the rioters, ‘Lewis, the 
Penderrin huntsman,’ was apprehended, during the night of Tuesday, in a wood 
at Penderrin, in Breconshire, where he had concealed himself, and he was 
conveyed in safe custody to Merthyr. It is stated that sixteen of the rioters were 
killed in the encounter with the military, and a great number wounded, but it has 
not been ascertained how many; four of them have since died of their wounds. 
None of the military were mortally injured. The colliers in the vale of Towey 
and Llanelly had struck for an advance in wages and the abolition of tommy shops, 
but had done no mischief.”’ 


Extracts from the Minutes of Evidence taken before Evan Thomas, esq. at the 
Castle Inn, Merthyr-Tydvil, on Friday, June 17th, one of his Majesty’s justices 
of the peace, acting in and for the county of Glamorgan, on an inquiry concern- 
ing the death of John Hughes and others, on Friday, the 3d of June instant: 
‘** William Thomas, esy., surgeon, deposed: In about an hour after the mob had 
dispersed from the front of the Castle inn, eight bodies were removed by his 
direction into the coach-house behind the inn, and nearly at the same time 
William Roberts came to him and told him there was a wounded man in bis 
house which was close by. He went there instantly, and found a man, whom 
he knew to be John Hughes, in Roberts’s house: he examined him, and found 
a ball had entered the centre of his back, and come out rather above the navel. 
He died between ten and eleven o’clock that night; he has no doubt his death 
was caused by that gun-shot wound. In about an hour and a half before he 
died, when the man knew that he was dying, he asked him how he came to be 
shot. He said that be was running away with a soldier’s musket, but before he 
could do so he was shot: that he bad been an old soldier, and in six engagements, 
and never was wounded before; and that he ought to have died a better death. 
Witness was present when the firing at the castle commenced by the soldiers of 
his Majesty’s 93d regiment. He came to the Castle inn just as the soldiers 
halted on their arrival. A large mob accompanied them: a large proportion of 
the men were armed with bludgeons, some with the handles of mandrels, others 
with parts of miners’ pickaxes; a man amongst them had a red flag on a long 
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pole. The soldiers halted in the middle of the street, rather above the house. 
The mob got close around them in a dense mass, so that it was almost impossible 
for them to use their arms. Some bread and cheese were then brought out to 
them, after which they were moved to the pavement in front of the Castle inn, 
and near to the house: here they were hemmed in again: before this move- 
ment the sheriff read the Riot Act. Hesawa man, called Lewis the Huntsman, 
get up to the lamp-iron, and support himself with the assistance of the mob 
below: he addressed them, saying, ‘‘ We are met here to have our wages 
raised, instead of which the masters have brought the soldiers against us; now, 
boys, if you are of the same mind as I am, let us fall upon them, and take their 
arms away.’’ Hethen dropped down: hisspeech was in Welsh: in a minute one 
or two witnesses observed a movement in the crowd, when a rush was made on the 
soldiers. Several of them were disarmed. At this moment witness came out to 
the front door of the house, and there saw the mob, three or four upon a soldier, 
wrestling for their muskets. Four or five of the soldiers were upon the ground, 
and at the same instant a volley of stones, cinders, sticks, &c. was sent against 
the windows. No firing had taken place at this moment. There was a conflict 
on the steps, the mob three or four times making their way into the house, and 
being as often repulsed by two soldiers in the passage, and the special constables 
behind them. The soldiers in the passage had been able to bring down their 
muskets to the charge: a firing commenced from the windows above, but not till 
several of the soldiers had been struck down: some one in the passage then gave 
the alarm that the mob were coming in at the rear of the house; hearing this, 
witness led an officer and three soldiers into the yard behind; the yard is very 
narrow; the mob had then advanced half-way up the yard, and were within a very 
few yards of the back door; they fell back a little, and then assailed the soldiers 
with a shower of stones and brickbats ; the soldiers fired, two or three of the 
mob fell, and then drew back, and were driven through the stable-yard into the 
street by the end of the house : it was then said that the mob were approaching by 
the field ; and witness going round to see, met Lewis the huntsman, returning by 
the river side with a musket in his hand ; heard him call out to the others to stop 
and stand their ground. Witness then went home by a circuitous way through 
Ynisgoy: the soldiers were firing in the street, and the mob were firing from 
the cinder bank in the rear of the house: he thinks there was firing from 
thence, before Lewis could have got there.” 

Several other witnesses were examined, and deposed to the mob having 
attacked and deprived some soldiers of their arms before a single shot was fired by 
the military. The major who commanded the detachment was severely cut: 
nothing could exceed the exertions of the officers to prevent the unnecessary 
shedding of blood; they called out to the soldiers to cease firing, even whilst 
the mob were firing upon them. 

The jury brought in the following verdict: ‘‘ We unanimously find that John 
tiughes came to his death by a musket-shot wound, fired by a soldier of his 
Majesty’s 93d regiment, whose name is to the jury unknown, and that it was a 


justifiable homicide.’’ 


The facts above quoted have not in the main been exaggerated, nor has there 
been even an attempt at their contradiction. If, then, this misguided assemblage 
had been permitted to ransack and destroy, with all their chaotic unbridled passions 
let loose, coupled with brute force, what must have it ultimately led to? Why, to 
an immense destruction of property of all kinds, and a deplorable sacrifice, God 
knows how extensive ! of the lives of our misguided countrymen. 


We have no words to express our detestation of those wicked men who have so 
shamefully prostituted the press to the purposes of revolutionary tendency ; they 
are too contemptible to excite our notice, and we quit the subject with an ex- 
pression of our gratitude to the guardian of all districts and nations, for the 
termination of these alarming tumults, with a sacrifice of life however deplorable, 
but which might have been increased to the most appalling extent. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
Births. 


At Llysmeirchion, the lady of the Rev. Mr. Chambres, of a son.—At Mount 
Sion, near Oswestry, the lady of R. Hill Miers, esq. of a son and heir.—Mrs. 
Russom, of Summer-Hill Academy, near Carnarvon of a son.—At the Golfa, 
near Pool, Montgomeryshire, the lady of the Rev. Richard Pughe, B.a. rector of 
Lianfihangel, in the same county, of a son and heir.—Mrs, Edward Rumsey 
Williams, of Bangor street, Carnarvon, of a son.—At Fronheulog, Denbigh- 
shire, the lady of Charles Dawson, esq. of a daughter.—In Abbey street, Ches- 
ter, the lady of H. G. Rowlands, esq. of a still-born son.—Mrs. Griffiths, of 
Hafodonen, near Amlwch, of a son.—Mrs. Davies, wife of Mr. R. Davies, of 
Aberystwith, of a daughter.—A_tradesman’s wife, residing at Aberystwith, was 
lately delivered of three fine children, two boys and a girl: they are all doing 
well, and likely to live.—At Milford, the lady of Thomas Phillips, esq. comp- 
troller of his Majesty’s Customs, at that place, of a daughter.—At St. Mary’s 
cottage, Llandovery, the lady of Eyre Coote Lord, esq. receiver general of Taxes, 
of a daughter.—At Bryneithin, near Aberystwith, the lady of William Eardley 
Richards, esq. of a son.—At Clemenstone house, Glamorganshire, the lady of 
Richard Franklen, esq. of a son and heir.—At Gwydyr Ucha, Mrs. Little, of a 
son.— At Pengwern, the Lady Harriet Lloyd Mostyn, of a son.—In London, 
Lady Henry Cholmondeley, of a daughter—In Tavistock square, the lady of John 
Jones, esq. of a daughter. 





Marriages. 


By the Lord Bishop of Winchester, the Rev. William Gibson, to Eliza, the 
third daughter of the Bishop of Chester.—At Leamington Priors, by the Rev. R. 
Downes, William Tringham, esq. r.n. to Eleanor Amelia, widow of the late 
Lieut. col. Henry Tarleton, of the 60th regiment, and youngest daughter of the 
late, and sister to the present, Phillips Lloyd Fletcher, esq. of Gwernhayled, in 
the county of Flint.—At Llanfechell Church, by the Rev. John Lewis, rector, 
the Rev. William John Lewis, of Tros y marian, to Mary Ann, widow of the 
late Thomas Jones, esq. of Pentir hall, in the county of Carnarvon, and of 
Cromlech, in the county of Anglesey.—At Liverpool, John Lloyd Jones, esq. 
second son of the late Rev. J. Lloyd Jones, of Plas-Madoc, Denbighshire, to 
Charlotte, eldest daughter of Joseph Lyon, esq. merchant of that place.—At 
Leicester, by the Rev. Dr. Fancourt, Thomas, only son of James Bowen, esq. 
of Tyddyn, Montgomeryshire, to Mary, eldest daughter of the Rev. Richard 
Davies, B.p. vicar of St. Nicholas, Leicester, Welton, Northamptonshire, and 
Llanwnog, Montgomeryshire.—At Clifton, Gloucestershire, by the very Rev. 
the dean of Bangor, the Rev. Ellis Roberts, vicar of Llanynys, Denbighshire, to 
Charlotte, second daughter of the Rev. H. Warren, rector of Ahsington, Sussex.— 
At Knighton, Radnorshire, Mr. T. Watts, of Knighton, to Miss Meredith, only 
daughter of the late E. Meredith, esq. of the same place.— At Leicester, Thomas, 
only son of James Bowen, esq. of Tyddyn, Montgomeryshire, to Mary, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. Richard Davies, B.p. vicar of St. Nicholas, Leicester, 
Welton, Northamptonshire, and Llanwnog, Montgomeryshire.—At Chester, 
Mr. Thomas Pulford, of Wrexham, to Martha, daughter of Mr. Joseph Snelson, 
of Alvanley, Cheshire.—In London, the Rev. Evelyn L. Sutton, to Amy, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. Sir Edward Kynaston, bart. of Hardwick, Salop.—At 
Liansaint, Daniel Carver, esq. of Coedwalter, to Eliza, second daughter of 
J. H. Bevan, esq. Pengay, both in Caermarthenshire.—At Llanbadarnfawr, Mr. 
John Evans, to Eliza, only daughter of Mr. Lewis Pugh, Aberystwith.—At 
Bodedern, by the Rev. Hugh Wynne Jones, chancellor of the cathedral of 
Bangor, the Rev. James Hughes, perpetual curate of Bodedern, to Jane 
Catherine, eldest daughter of the Rev. William Lloyd, rector of Llanfaethlu, in 
the county of Anglesey.—By the Rev. Dr. Howard, Thomas Downward, esq. of 
Bathafern park, Denbighshire, to Caroline Eliza, eldest daughter of the Rev. 


Thomas H. Clough, of Hafodunos, in the same county. 
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Deaths. 


We have to announce with feelings of sincere regret the decease of Sir Thomas 
Mostyn, bart. of Mostyn, in the county of Flint, who died of an attack of the 
gout, at his residence in London. Few men united in a greater degree all 
the amiable and attractive qualities which are the delight and ornament of 
private life. Dignity, affability, politeness of manners, ease and propriety of con- 
versation, the open countenance which prepossesses the bearer, and the guileless 
speech which follows to convince him of the sincerity of the speaker, were 
peculiarly his, and won for him from all who approached or knew him, the 
respect and confidence to which be was entitled. Indeed nothing could be more 
remote from any thing like artifice or contrivance than the whole tenor of his 
character and conduct: he was upright and just in all his dealings, and a rigid 
adherent to truth; his word was his bond. He combined with a benevolent 
disposition, an excellent understanding, the happiest temper, and the soundest 
judgment; so that being unmoved by the levity of caprice, or the violence of 
passion, his opinions and demeanour were never in extremes, but such as qualified 
him for that commendation which a great authority of antiquity thought no mean 
one, as it might be justly affirmed of him that he was ever observable ‘ dictorum 
omnium factorumque moderatione.’? With the different branches of his family, 
he lived always upon terms of the most affectionate intercourse, and was remark- 
able not only for the constancy of bis friendships, but for a peculiar felicity in. 
conferring favors,—seeming desirous, not only to avoid making them known to 
others, but even studious to conceal from the individuals on whom they were 
bestowed, the consciousness of a favor conferred; a rare mode of conduct, the 
dictate of a delicate and noble mind. As a master, his domestics who could ob- 
serve the numberless little daily traits which display the man, will attest his worth, 
und lament his loss: as a landlord possessed of large territorial property, be con- 
sulted the interests, and acquired the attachment of his tenantry: as a member 
of parliament, he seems to have been a man, who, but for his bodily infirmities, 
was admirably adapted to fill the dignified situation of a county member, and to 
prove himself ‘on all occasions by the independence of his principles, and con- 
sistency of his political career, a trust-worthy representative of the people. Placed 
by birth and affluence on high vantage ground, he would neither betray their 
interests, nor compromise with his own conscience for the unworthy, though no 
unusual, allurements of avarice and aggrandisement. He ‘served no private ends,”’ 
he wanted no lucrative place, and to the descendant of ancient ancestry, the 
coronet which might have glittered upon his carriages or his sideboard, could 
have no attraction. Inhis parliamentary duties he was a public functuary, acting 
from upright motives, and he never gave a vote which was at variance with his 
conviction. His constituents, therefore, reposed with confidence and satisfaction 
in the choice which they had made of their representative, because, in general, 
they believed him to be right, and always knew him to be sincere. Sir Thomas 
was in his 56th year, having been bern in October 1775. He was a pupil at 
Westminster school, and completed his studies at Oxford, and was the last male 
survivor of the family of Mostyn, one of the most ancient, flourishing, and re- 
spectable, in the principality of Wales. He was a perfect specimen of that class 
which, in its best and most honourable acceptation, must ever claim our high 
respect, we mean, the English country gentleman.—Chester Chronicle. 

At Parke, aged 82, the Rev. N. Rowlands, m.a. formerly of Christ Church, 
Oxford, chaplain both to the Duke of Gordon and Lady Huntingdon. He 
was one of the most popular preachers in Wales for many years, in connexion 
with the old Methodists ; but upon their separating themselves from the Church 
of England and ordaining ministers of their own, he adhered conscientiously to 
the establishment.— The Rev. Robert Wynter, m.a. rector of Penderin, Brecon- 
shire.—In his 85th year, Mr. David Gwillim, of Cefnbnaw, Llanavanvawr, 
Breconshire.—In her 32d year, Margaret, wife of John Lewis, esq. of Machyn- 
lleth.—-Mrs, Williams, wife of Wm. Williams, esq. of Benar, Dolgelley.— Much 
regretted, aged 65, Wm. Ruffle, esq. of Glandulas, in the parish of Moughtre, 
Montgomeryshire... At his house in Denbigh, Thomas Salusbury, esq. in his 
iIst year. —Walter Wilkins, esq. of Maeslough Castle, Radnorshire. He is suc- 
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ceeded in his vast possessions and great property, by his only son, Walter Wil- 
kins, esq.; who also succeeds his late father as leading partner in the old estab- 
lished bank of Wilkins and Co. at Brecon and Merthyr.—Richard, son of the late 
John Fencott, esq. of Presteign.—At Calgarth Park, Westmoreland, Dorothy, 
widow of the late Dr. Watson, bishop of Llandatf.—At Exmouth, Mrs. Russell, 
of Gelly-dowyll and Llwyn-owen, Montgomeryshire, and relict of Robert Rus- 
sell, esq. late of Exmouth and Exeter. The poor will have long to regret a 
benevolent and zealous friend.—At his father’s house, Bala, of a decline, Mr. 
G. Q. Anwyl, second son of David Anwyl, esq. in the 22d year of his age.— At 
his residence near Abergavenny, the Rev. Francis Homfray, rector of Llanfair 
and Llanarth, in the county of Monmouth. He was brother of Sir Jere Hom- 
fray, of Llandaff, and of the late Samuel Homfray, esq. of Pen y darran Place, 
Glamorganshire. The Church of England has lost, in this excellent divine, one 
of its brightest ornaments. —On the 16th instant, in St. John street, Chester, 
Harriet Maria, wife of Sir John S. P. Salusbury.—Mrs. Margaret Conway, of 
Denbigh, in her 8]st year.—In the 86tb year of her age, Mrs. Boydell, relict of 
the late Thomas Boydell, esq. of Trevalyn hall.—Suddenly, Roger Jones, esq. of 
Colomendy, near Corwen, brother of the venerable archdeacon of Merioneth.— 
Last week, in Carnarvon, Capt. Morris Roberts, greatly respected for his 
inoffensive manners and integrity of conduct.—At Penglogwyn, Aberach, in this 
county, aged 102, Mr. James Page, formerly a serjeant in the Carnarvonshire 
militia. —At Brecon, Mrs. Mary Davies, fermerly of Gwernevet, Breconshire, 
and sister of Henry Allen, esq. of the Lodge, near Hay.— At Bettws, Denbigh- 
shire, Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. John Fleming Stanley.—Mr. R. Pendril, 
surgeon, of Brecon. one of the county coroners, was found dead near the Swansea 
canal.—At Ynyslaes cottage, Cwm Neath, Mary, the beloved wife of John Randall, 
esq. much and justly regretted.—At Swan river, Mr. Charles James Roberts, 
aged 24, second son of the Rev. William Roberts, rector of Llanbewlan, Anglesey. 
—Aged 72, the Rev. James Evans, of the Goitra, in the parish of Kerrey 
Montgomeryshire.—The Rev. Wm. Anwyl Roberts, of Carreg-y-lleon, Capl, 
Garmon, Denbighshire.—Aged 76, the Rev. John Jones, rector of Stainton and 
Boshiston, Pembrokeshire, and chaplain to the Right Hon. Earl Cawdor.—In his 
68th year, Jonathan Raine, esq. K.c. a bencher of Lincoln’s-inn, and m.p. for the 
borough of Newport. In 1816, Mr. Raine was appointed one of the Welsh 
Judges, and he continued to perform the functions of that judicial office until 
the recent alterations in the judicature of the Principality, when he retired on 
the superannuated allowance of 1,000/. per annum. 

The Right Hon. John Vaughan, Earl of Lisburne, of Crosswood, Cardigan- 
shire, 63; his lordship married, in 1798, Lucy, fifth daughter of the late Viscount 
Courtenay, and sister of Lady Charlotte Giffard, of Chillington, Staffordshire. By 
the countess, who died in December, 1821], his lordship has left a surviving family 
of five children, viz. Ernest Augustus Lord Vaughan (now Earl of Lisborne, ) who 
was born in October 1800; Hon. George Vaughan, born February 1802, captain 
in the Rifle Brigade; Hon. John Shafto Vaughan, born October 1803; Hon. 
William Malet Vaughan, Lieutenant 4th Dragoon Guards, born 1807; Lady 
Lucy Harriet Vaughan, born February 1809, unmarried. The late Earl was 
advanced to the rank of a colonel in the army, January 1, 1800, and succeeded 
his brother Wilmot, in the family honours, May 6, 1820. His Lordship was the 
third Earl and sixth Viscount Lisburne, and bore also the titles of Lord Vaughan 
and Baron of Fethers, dignities which were granted by William III. to the 
grandson of John Vaughan, Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, 
in 1663 ; the Earldom of Lisburne was conferred on the fourth Viscount, in 1776. 
The titles being Irish, do not give the possessor of them the privilege of a seat 
in the House of Lords. 

On the 2]st inst. at Brecon, suddenly, aged 58, Mr. Williams, of the Struet, 
in that town.—At Pencraig, Anglesey, Eliza Anne, fifth daughter of W. P. 
Poole, esq.—Aged 86, the Rev. Richard Lloyd, a.s. rector of Llanalltgo 
and Llaneugrad, in the county of Anglesey.—At her mother’s house, Ches- 
ter, in her 19th year, Catherine Isabella Trevor, last remaining daughter of 
the late Rev. Dr. Trevor.—At Rhuddlan, Mr. John Wynne, son of Mr. H. 
Wynne.—Price Jones, esq. of Glynn, late of Berth House, near Ruthin.—At 
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Court Herbert, near Neath, aged 58, William Gronow, esq. one of his Majesty's 
Justices of the Peace for the county of Glamorgan, and late banker at Neath 
and Swansea, and Alderman of the town of Neath.—Aged 72, Sarah, wife of 
Mr. W. Jones, of his Majesty’s customs, Liverpool, and formerly of Rhos 
Lianerchrygog, Denbighshire. Mrs. Jones experienced a most singular vicissi- 
tude in the perfect restoration of her hearing, a fortnight prior to her death, after 
having been partially deaf for upwards of ten years.—At the house of Madame 
Palisse, Plain Plalais, Geneva, and shortly after her return from Italy, where 
she had gone for the benefit of ber health, at the age of 30, Elizabeth, wife of 
Charles Lloyd, esq. late in the civil list of the Hon. East India Company in Bengal, 
and daughter of the late Rev. Mr. Williams, rector of Llanbedr, Carnrvonshire. 

The Rev. John Jones, twenty years pastor of the Baptist church at New- 
town, Montgomeryshire, after a long and severe suffering, arising from a 
cancerous substance formed on the back of the left hand. His hand was 
amputated on Monday, the 30th ult., and he appeared, with some intermissions, 
to be doing well, till the Friday night following, when an alteration took 
place, and on Saturday morning he breathed his last. On Sunday the body 
was removed from Shrewsbury, attended by many friends, and a vast number of 
people who met to witness the mournful scene, When the corpse arrived oppo- 
site Rowton Cottage, two stanzas of a hymn were sung, and, the Rev. M. Kent 
having spoken a few words and offered up a prayer to God, the friends returned 
back, and the body proceeded to Welsh Pool, where many friends met it, and 
thence proceeded to Newtown, at which place the procession arrived at ten o’clock 
on Monday morning. A more affecting scene was scarcely ever witnessed; all 
the factories were stopped, the shops were closed, and many of the inhabitants 
were clothed in mourning. The Rev. G. A. Evors, of Newtown Hall (the only 
magistrate that resides in the town), met the procession about three miles on 
the Pool road, followed by a large concourse who had assembled to pay the last 
tribute of respect to one whose loss is universally felt in the town and its vicinity. 
This highly respected pastor has left a wife and seven children. 

In her 70th year, inexpressibly regretted by her relatives and a large circle of 
friends, Mrs. Barker, relict of the Rev. W. Higgs Barker, a.m. vicar of St. Peter’s, 
Cuaermarthen.—At Ffynnone, in the county of Pembroke, aged 18 years, Hugh 
Owen, eldest son of Col. Colby.—At Pen-y-bryn, Aber, in the 22d year of her 
age, Elizabeth, youngest danghter of the late Captain Crawley, r.n., of Gord- 
dinogg, Carnarvonshire.—Universally respected, Mrs. Lewis, relict of the late 
William Lewis, esq. of Llaniron, Cardiganshire.—Aged 18 years, John, son of 
the Rev. Arthur Jones, of Bangor. 
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PRICES OF SHARES OF CANALS IN WALES. 


Brecknock and Abergavenny, 105; Glamorganshire, 290; Monmouthshire, 
205; Montgomery, 80; Shrewsbury, 250; Swansea, 205. 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 


Closing price 20th June.—Austrian 86; Brazilian, 493; Buenos Ayres 20 ; 
Chilian, 19; Colombian, 1824, 14; Danish, 613; Greek, 19; Mexican, 30; 
ditto, 1825, 39}; Peruvian, 13; Portuguese, 45; Prussian, 1822, 98; Russian, 
1822, 924; Spanish, 1821 and 1822, 15]; ditto, 1823, 14; Dutch, 42; French 
Rentes 61. 

ENGLISH FUNDS. 


June 25.-—Bank Stock, 198; 3 per cent. cons. shut; 3} per cent. shut; 3 per 
cent. red. $19; 34 per cent. red. 893 ; 4 per cent. 98¢; Long Annuities, 163. 





ERRATA, 
Page 283, sixth line from bottom of the page, for rude read roll. 
285, nineteenth line from top of ditto, for started read startled. 








